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PREFACE. 



I 



Sir Charles Trevelyan's device of Export Duties, to meet the 
deficit which the Budget Estimates professed to show in the^ 
Indian balance-sheet for 1865-6, drew forth from the press of 
this country a series of comments upon our finances, marked 
by so painful an absence of exact, or comprehensive, acquaint- 
ance with our condition, that I looked round me to see to whom 
I might address myself with a reasonable hope of secur- 
ing a hearing upon the question. The Tnnes had refused to 
publish a letter which I had sent to it upon the subject 
— a letter which I venture to think it ought to have 
welcomed to its columns, as the contribution of a writer 
who had very closely studied Indian finance upon the 
spot. In despair of awakening public attention in this 
way to considQj;ations which are completely overlooked 
in this country, I determined to address myself to '* the 
Manchester Party,'' in the hope that it might be induced 
\^^ V' i to look carefully and comprehensively into our finances. I 

tfi addressed mvself to them, because, after all, they seem to be 

\^{ the only body of men in England who are willing to make 

any efibrt to grasp the facts of |bur condition. We have 
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IV PREFACE. 



no right, I submit, to inspect too narrowly the motives 
of Manchester in this matter ; and it is hardly decent on the 
part of gentlemen who refuse to take any interest in Indian 
affairs themselves, to carp or sneer at those who do. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I sought and obtained in 

fc June last an interview, in London, with Mr. Bazley, and 
other members of the House, in the presence of Mr. Henry 
Ash worth, the respected leader of the Manchester Chamber 
©f Commerce ; and I think I may venture to say that at the 
close of a long conversation with these gentlemen, I left 
them impressed with the necessity of bringing the whole sub- . 

' ject of Indian finance under exact parliamentary inquiry. 
The session was then too far advanced to admit of any- 
thing being ^one before the dissolution of the House, but 
Mr. Ashworth did^not forget the pledge he gave me, that 
Manchester should take up the subject. Accordingly, a few 
weeks ago, I was invited to attend a conference of its 
Chamber to discuss the following subjects : — 

1 . The impolicy of levying Duties oii Cotton Goods and Yarns 

imported into India. 

2. The impolicy of Export Duties, as s4#v^ in the case of 

Saltpetre. 

3. The advantages likely to attend the Sale of Waste Lands of 

India in fee- simple. 

4. The Perpetual Settlement of the Land-tax. 

5. The enactment of a Law providing for the registration and 

enforcement of Contracts, and the establishment of Small 
Cause Courts, at I convenient distances throughout the 
country, invested Ath Summary Jurisdiction. 
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PREFACE. V 

•'> 6. The more active prosecution of Public Works, especially as 

regards Roads and Irrigation. • 

The Conference took place on the 24th ultimo, when the 

Chamber was addressed by Mr. Dickenson (of the Indian 

j Reform Society), Mr. "Walter Cassels (late of the Bombay 

Legislative Council), Mr. Danby Seymour, Lord William 

Hay, Sir Arthur Cotton, and myself. As I followed 

these gentlemen, at the- close of a long sitting, and spoke at 

considerable length, the reporters abandoned the attemplj 

to do more than note what seemed to them to be the main 

propositions of my address. It has been represented to 

\ me, however, that it is of some importance that what I said 

on the occasion should be more widely known ; and in repro- 

4 ducing from my notes the considerations I laid before the 

I Conference, I have endeavoured to stat® exactly what I 

wished to have said upon each subject, rather than what 

j ,^ I may have said. I have also increased the speech by 

^; ► ' embodying in it the substance of certain remarks which I 

. ' made in conversation subsequently with some of the leading 

f I members of the Chamber, as I am anxious that the subjects 

dealt with may b^ully understood. 

We are carrying through in India at this moment a fiscal 

revolution of fatal import to the country, upon the strength 

^^^^: ' of a vague general impression that we are doing a wise thing; 
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JP an impression so erroneous that the least exact inquiry 

is sufficient to dissipate it. A Permanent Settlement of 
the Land Revenue throughout thelvholfe of the North West 
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Tl PREFACE. 

Provinces of India, has been proclaimed within the last 
eighteen months, while the Government of the country does 
not possess as much exact information, as to the pressure 
of the impost upon those provinces, as would justify it in 
settling the bazaar duties of a village. 

So little appreciation is there, moreover, of what that 
change means, that Sir Charles Wood told me, in the course of 
a conversation I had with him, upon my arrival from India 
In 1864, that no change would be made in the Land Set- 
tlement of the country. Within three months of that 
assurance, a Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue 
was proclaimed throughout the whole of the provinces I 
have named ! The news of this revolution has been received 
almost without comment in this country. I do not hesitate 
to say, that peac^ul rule of India in the future will be 
impossible, if Parliament do not lay its arrest upon the 
monstrous folly of which that settlement is the expression. 
There has been no Select Committee of Inquiry into Indian 
affairs since 1858 — 9, and if ever such a Committee were 
needed it is certainly at this crisis, when the whole fiscal 
system of India is to be recast, apparently ,«npon the model of 
this country, while everything in the circumstances of that 
Empire, speaks trumpet-tongued to us of the danger of such a 
course. 

It is a curious fact that this great revolution is being car- 
ried through, in the teetk of an almost unanimous expres- 
sion'of opinion Ugainsf it, il the leading organs of this country 
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PREFACE. Vll 

no later than 1862, when it was presented in the far less fatal 

shape of Lord Canning's famous Land Resolution. On that 

occasion, the Times, better informed than it is now, assured 

us that the scheme was nothing less than " a total subver- 

' sion of the fundamental principles of Indian Government 

' thoroughly understood and deliberately adopted by the 

' great statesmen who ruled India under the Company. It 

' is the surrender of a radical principle of our Indian policy. 

* li is the sacrifice of the one single opporhmity left in the 
' ivorld of carrying out in practice the essential principle of 
^ political economy in the maintenance of a commimity with 
' eiitire justice and without luaste. From the first hour when 

* the philosophy of administration has been understood, it has 

* been admitted that the true source of State •t^evenue is the 

* land, and the only sound policy is to pfeserve the land as 
' the p7'02Jerty of the State. The land is the one species 

* of property which necessarily and perdurably increases in 
' value by the mere growth of society, and which can 

* therefore be charged with the support of the State, 
' precluding all burdens upon individuals, and precisely 
' adapting itselfc^o the demands upon it. The misfortune 

* of all the Western kingdoms of the world has been, that 
' this discovery -was not clearly made till the practical appli- 
^ cation of it had becoyne impossible, through the appropria- 
' tion of the soil as private property ; and when India 
\ came into the hands of our fathers, they found them^ 
' selves in possession of the o;|b opportunity left in* the 
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VIU PREFACE. 

*' tvorld for carrying on government without taxation, and 
*' tvithoU't the necessity for ever instituting tacees,^' 

The Daily News warned us witli equal ylgour against 
the minor change that was then contemplated ; while now 
that a revolution of ten times its gravity is advancing 
► with giant footsteps towards completion, almost no voice 
is raised in its arrest. One of the great objects of my 
address to the Chamber was to awaken attention to this 
i^ubject, while there is yet time for inquiry ; the others 
I had in view, will speak for themselves. And I venture 
earnestly to beg, in the interests of our great Indian Empire, 
a patient hearing of considerations novel to the English 
mind, but vital to the welfare of India. 
• 

London, February y 1866. 
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\ 

Sir, — I have listened with great attention to the speeches ^ 
which have been delivered here this morning, and before 
entering upon any consideration of the special propositions 
on which you invite discussion, I must be allowed to make 
some remarks upon what has fallen from the gentlemen who 
have preceded me. You opened the meeting. Sir, yourself, 
by quoting with great approval from an Indian journal 
the statement that India had allowed the fairest opportunity 
a nation ever possessed "of establishing, onc^and for ever, 
a lasting and lucrative trade in cotton ^' to^lip by her without 
improvement. The exact quotation was as follows : " It is 
obvious that the prosperity of a country would be better 
promoted by a ready alacrity in seizing the great opportuni- 
ties of improvement which the fluctuation of events is now 
and again placing within our reach. Never had a nation a 
fairer opportunity of establishing, once and for ever, a lasting 
and lucrative trade in cotton than that which the American 
war oflered, and nevefr has a nation more grievously neglected 
it. ... It was Mown that our staple was bad, and in normal 
states of the market could not hold its ground against that of 
America; and, instead of any vigorous and enlightened efforts 
being made to improve it, or to compel improvement, which 
would have been the exercise merely of a humane despotism, 
we have a Cotton Frauds Act as the sicmmum bonum of legis- 
lative wisdom, and a Cotton Commissioner experimenting, 
and still experimenting and distributing a few pounds of New 
Orleans seed annually in Mofassif'^ * • ♦ 
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Now, Sir, the journal you have quoted: represents 
largely <he non-official mind of India, and I must state, 
at tlie outset of my speech, my deep regret that this 
Chamber so constantly reflects the uninformed opinions of 
this class. It is one of our misfortunes. Sir — and one that 
admits of no remedy — that you will .never get, and never can 
expect to get, an enlightened and well-informed judgment 
^upon the affairs of India from the non-official body in that 
country. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce at this moment con- 
sists of a body of young men, than whom no better judges 
of Apiece goods and cotton, I dare say, could be found in 
the world, but who are ' void of much practical wisdom 
on political subjects, and who have necessarily little acquaint- 
ance with Indian affairs. You send out these young men at 
» twenty or twenty- two years of age, to sell piece goods for you, 
and to buy cotton ; and they commonly retire from the country 
within eight or ten years. The consequence is that the 
only deliberatii^e non -official body we have, the Chamber — 
whose opinions yoi^ are constantly reflecting here — is of an 
average age of twenty- seven or twenty-eight years. Wei], 
do 3^ou think you are likely, Sir^ to get much matured wisdom 
from such a body, or much safe guidance upon the- troubled 
sea of Indian affairs ? 

From curiosity, I tried out for myself the other day the 
average age of some twenty members of your House of 
Commons, taken at random, and of the Peers ; and I fotfiid 
the average age of the Lower House t<) be flfty-four years, 
of the Lords, fifty-seven. And can any mmi doubt that it 
is because of this preponderance of age in your national 
councils, that so much practical wisdom guides them, and that 
so seldom is any step taken, in either House, which comes 
afterwards to be regretted? But what would be the effect, 
Sir, of getting together a Parliament of the average 
age of twenty- eight years ? I would beg the Chamber to 
weigh this consideration wAll. You never, Sir, can get from 
the »on-official body oi IndJ^, an opinion upon public affairs 
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that you may safely trust; and so long as this Chamber 
continues to reflect that opinion so largely as -it does, 
its influence upon the conduct of our afiairs cannot be 
otherwise than perilous. Go back now to the quotation 
you read, and allow me to cast a little light upon it. 

[ You will remember thaj; the Cotton Frauds Act emanated 

from this Chamber. Tou expressed a strong opinion as to the 
necessity of such an Act : aM in furtherance of your wishes^ 
the Government of Bombay appointed a Committee to draft 
an enactment upon the subject. Two or three tof the most 
prominent merchants of Bombay (the Hon. Mr. Scott amongst ^ 
them) sat upon that Committee, and both official and nort- 
official members worked loyally at its construction. The Bill 
was at last published. It was not a perfect Bill ; but it was 

^ the best Bill the* Committee could draft; and how was it 

received ? Why that very journal you have quoted with so 
much approval, did its utmost to prevent the Bill becoming 
law ! The Government had inadvertently omitted to consult 
the Chamber collectively , in the preparation o£ the measure ; 
and that wise body of very young men almost insolently told 

' the Government that it need look for no help from them to 

carry the measure into efiect.. The dignity of these young 
gentlemen was ofi'ended. They had been insulted, and what 

^^ they could do they did, to thwart the measure. 

Now it is desirable, perhaps, gentlemen, that I should, 
as bearing on my practical loiowledge of these questions, 
say, that I am proprietor of the Times of India, 
and edited that ^^ournal myself from 1857 to 1864. 
But it happen#*that I am more. I am a non-official 
of the non-officials, for I am one of those very coflee- 
planters of the Neilgherry Hills, upon whose woes Mr. 

^ ' Danby Seymour has been touching this morning. I pos- 

l- sess one of the largest estates upon those hills, and have, 

at this moment, nearly 300 men at work upon it. I 
have no connexion with Government, direct or remote. I 
have no expectations from it wlfatever ; but I have had the 
advantage of watching its coujjse very cksely for many 
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years past, as a political writer. Well, gentlemen, I 
tell ycm that it is a libel upon the Government of 
India to say—as has been said here this morning — 
that it is disaffected to European enterprise in India. I 
affirm, from a long course of observation upon the spot, and 
after full opportunity of forming. an unbiassed judgment, 
that, upon the whole, the Government of India is as wish- 

^ ful to promote European enterprise in India, and push 
forward the affairs of that country, as this Chamber. You 
have had a* long impeachment, gentlemen, this morning, 
of the Indian Government from Mr. Dickenson. Now I 
have the warmest regard for Mr. Dickenson, as a sincere 
friend of India. I know him to be such, but I know him also 
to be wrong in this matter. Some years ago, we pulled very 
much together, when urgent reforms were required ; but Mr. 
Dickenson has been ill-informed on Indian subjects of late 
3^ears. He has done what you have done, reflected too faith- 
fully the uninformed non-official opinion of India ; and he 
has, therefore, ggone wrong. I will give you an instance of 
it. It is not yet fo^ur years since Mr. Dickenson brought out 
a pamphlet by a Mr. Brown, of Tellicherry, upon Indian 
affairs. So important did Mr. Pickenson deem it to be, that 
he himself wrote a preface to it, and launched it from 
the gates of the Reform Society at the Indian Govern- 
ment. And what was Mr. Brown's complaint ? A pas- 
sionate protest against our injustice to the people of India, 
in allowing Cotton and Seeds to escape the export duty 
we levied upon the coarse grains grown in the country ! 
Neither Mr. Dickenson nor Mr. Brown cwiid see, that we 
did so in the ryot's own interest, that he might compete 
on the best possible terms with other producers of cotton 
and seeds. Now, gentlemen, suppose for one moment that 
the Indian Government had listened to Mr. Dickenson's 
representations, and put an export duty on cotton, I ask you 
what would have been the judgment of this Chamber upon 

the matter ? And it is M\ Dickenson who so vehemently 
denonnces this •mornimg tbjp misgovernment of India, as the 
cause of your getting no more cotton therefrom. 
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But again, you heard the same gentleman complain 
that the coffee- planters of India were left without ]ioads to 
their estates, and Mr. Danby Seymour seemed to be at one 
with him. Now I beg the Chamber to observe how readily it 
may be misled upon such subjects. I am, as I have told you, 
one of these very Neilgheg-ry coffee- planters, but I have never 
dreamed of reproaching Government that it had made no 
road to my estate. These c^ffee lands lie in inaccessible, out- ^ 
of-the-way localities, where no roads exist, but simply moun- 
tain paths. The coffee-planter selects land in th^se districts, 
with the full knowledge that he will find great difficulty in get- 
ting his crops to the seaside. Were the lands more accessible^ 
did good roads exist to them, he would have to pay a very 
high price for them, where he now obtains them for an almost 
nominal cost. But he has no sooner opened his estate, and 
brought it into bearing, than he begins to cry out against the 
Government, because of the difficulty of getting his produce 
down to the plains. But is the Government to blame for 
that ? Is the Government — all the energies aijd resources of 
which are unequal to construct roads, eveji in the plains — to 
go up into the hills, and make them for the planter ? Let 
him do, Sir, as I have done, make them for himself. It 
was only yesterday that I accepted a bill for £500, drawn 
bv my partner, at Coonoor, for making roads to our estate ; 
and I repudiate Mr. Danby Seymour's sympathy, and Mr. 
Dickenson's remonstrances, on our behalf. This incessant 
calling upon Government to help us is most unhealthy, and, 
allow me to add, m^t un-English. You must not take up 
such outcries, guttle men, in this Chamber, if your influence 
is to be a right one, but must regard with more suspicion 
than you are accustomed to show, the representations of the 
non- official class in India. 

I am truly sorry, gentlemen, to have had to complain 
of the tenor of Mr. Dickenson's address, for I have a sincere 
admiration for his disinterested and laborious efforts on 
behalf of India. I only wish til ey had been of late years 
more wisely directed. | • • -• 
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I will now proceed, Sir, to take up, in regular order, the 
proposi4:ions for discussing which, we are invited here to-day. 
The first of them is this : — 

The impolicy of levying duties on Cotton goods and Yarns im- 
ported into In^ia, 
Gentlemen, you want in this Chamber greater breadth 
^ in your treatment of Indian afiairs. I agree with you 
that it is bad policy to levy duties on yarn and piece 
goods imported into India, but not on the ground on 
which you come to that conclusion. I tell you that it 
is bad policy to levy Customs duties at all in India, 
because you never can get a revenue from such duties. A 
tax never draws well, till it reaches the masses. Now it so 
happens, that the only articles of general consumption that 
pass through the Indian Custom-house, or are ever likely 
to pass through it, are the products of your mills and 
looms. The total gross revenue we are deriving at this 
moment from* the vast network of Customs machinery 
which stretches ^long our coast of 3,500 miles, is less 
than £2,200,000 ! And, gentlemen, you will never get much 
more. The existence of Custom-houses in India is but a 
wretched imitation of the fiscal system which has grown up 
in Europe, under a condition of things totally difierent from 
what prevails in India, or ever can prevail there. You 
find no difficulty in this country in raising a vast revenue 
with great ease through your Custom-houses. But why ? 
Because through your Custom-houses ^jes the highway of 
half-a-dozen products of the world's indu^t^, that are con- 
sumed by every man, woman, and child in the country. . Thus 
you get a very large revenue from a small duty upon tea, 
because every one drinks tea ; from coflfee, because every one 
drinks cofiee ; from sugar, because every one uses sugar ; and 
so on. A tax never draws ivell, till it reaches the masses. And 
so, the only important source of revenue in our Customs list 
in India, is just those verj' manufactures which you want to 
see imported free. I,*also4 should like to see them imported 
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free ; but as they yield us half our revenue from Customs, 
if you admit them free, you must admit everythftig else 
free. And that, I believe, is our right policy in India: 
free ports everywhere ; because under no conceivable con- 
dition of things, can we ever hope to get a revenue of 
any moment from Customs. It is because of this, that I 
hold so strongly the impolicy and danger of tampering with 
the one great and inexhauslible source of revenue in India— i 
the land ! The advocates of a change tell you that if you will 
permanently settle the land-tax, the' people wi41 soon show 
a power of consuming dutiable articles that will make you 
independent of the land-tax. But what dutiable articles ? 
Is it to be tea, the people are going to consume ; or 
sugar; or coffee^ Why, they are all grown at their 
doors. Is it to be spirits ? The 40,000,000 of Mussulmans 
cannot^ and the masses of the Hindoo people loill not, touch 
them ; and I hope never will. 

My quarrel. Sir, with the men who are tampering with 
our land revenue is this, that while they cann(ft point out an 
article or product of any kind, from whiob there is even a 
remote prospect of our ever getting revenue in India through 
the Custom-house, they would have us be content with general 
assurances that we need have no fear upon the subject. To 
show, Sir, how inelastic our Customs are, allow me to point 
out that we are getting very little more to-day from this 
source, than we were forty to fifty years ago : — 

Cujp:oMs Revenue — India. 

1817-1^0 1821-22 . . . £1,667,000 
1827-28 .to 1831-32 . . . 1,747,000 
1865-6' 2,191,180 



^ These figures represent the average annual revenue from 

Customs forty years ago, and the total estimated revenue 
of the present year. You sent us the late Mr. Wilson 
to set our finances right, and 7 would speak with every 
respect for the memory of that ^stin^uishedT man ; btit so 
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little insigbt had Mr. Wilson into our real condition, 
that e^n he dreamed of a large revenue from Custom- 
houses. But did he find any new dutiable articles that he 
might tax ? No ; nor will such ever be found in the list of 
our imports, unless you make up your minds to tax 
bullion, and metals, and machinerf^ All that Mr. Wilson 
could do was to raise the rates to 20 per cent. By this 
. spasm he screwed the revenue temporarily up to ^£4,000,000, 
to sink back within two or three years to its old level of 
£2,000,000t when his highly prohibitive tariff was abandoned. 
Ilou may lay it down, gentlemen, as an axiom of Indian 
finance, that you will never realise a revenue through your 
Customs establishments. Take the duty off piece goods and 
yarns, and we have £1,000,000 of gross r^evenue left ;* from 
which all the charges of collection over 3,500 miles of sea- 
board have to be deducted. Everything in our circum- 
stances points to the propriety of our declaring free- trade 
with the world — not comparative free-trade, as you have it 
here, but alftolute ; that we open our ports to the ships 
of all nations, ^nd taking upon ourselves the trifling 
charges of harbour dues, light dues, and pilot dues, bid 
all the ships that traverse the ocean " come and wel- 
come'^ to India^ without imposts of any kind. It is 
impossible to say what the seaborne commerce of India 
might not become under wise government ; but, gentlemen, 
while declaring her ports free, we must hold fast by her 
land-tax, for it is the one certain source, and the only certain 
source, of her revenue. ^ 

Let me sum up. If we are to have uustom-ho uses in 
India at all, then must we pronounce against your first pro- 
position, which declares the impolicy of our levying duty upon 
piece goods and yarn; for to retain our Custom-houses, 
and abolish our chief source of revenue therefrom, is plainly 
absurd. Hather than see such deference shown to the in- 
terests of this Chamber, I would consent to an excise 

* ^ Raised from nearly 1,^)00 articles of import and export ! 
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upon the produce of the Bombay mills. For let it be 
well understood, that the duties we are levying upon your 
manufactures, are in no sense whatever protective. They are 
imposed simply for purposes of revenue ; and if we are to 
retain import duties at all, then must these be retained. I 
am not even prepared to ^y that they ought not to be in- 
creased, in such event; but I have told you freely my 
conviction that the imposition of such duties, at all, in India 
is an error in our fiscal system, arising from a mischievous 
caricature of the highly artificial system of taxation that 
prevails in this country. 

I need say very little. Sir, upon the second subject on * 
your paper : — 

• 

I '^ Tlie impolicy of Export Duties, as shoivn in the case of 

Saltpetre.^^ 
What I have said on the subject of import duties, applies 
with still greater force to export duties, in a country like 
India. An export duty, I suppose, is never defensible, 
except in those rare cases where a counfry possesses the 
monopoly of some production. An export duty was laid 
upon Indian saltpetre, by the late Mr. Wilson, under the 
impression that Bengal possessed a virtual monopoly of the 

^^- supply. I shared the belief with that gentleman, but 

I understand that it is now, found that the cheaper salts 
produced in America, and in France, are competing suc- 
cessfully with the saltpetre of Bengal. Well, if that be 
so, the export di^jj levied in the Indian ports should, of 
course, be remitted at once. 

But here, again, Sir, let us get upon a broader plat- 
form. Export duties in India are a mistake altogether, 

b and should be wholly given up. We are compelled, by 

the competition which the ryot has to encounter from the 
producers of other lands, to allow Cotton, Seeds, and others 
of our great exports, an exemption from export 'duties ; 
and the result is, that our vast export^ trade ^s burdeUied 
with all the forms of a cumbrous* Customs' procedure, for 

c 
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the sake of a revenue little better than nominal. I have 
not t'^e statistics of the last two or three years with me, 
but in 1862 I directed the attention of the Bombay Chamber 
to this subject, in the Times of India, as follows : — 

'* The total value of our exports during the last year, was 
upwards of £21,000,000. Will it«be credited, then, that the 
gross amount of export duty, realised by the cumbrous and 
vexatious machinery appointed to collect it, was just £54,416 
sterling ! The truth is, that in so far as our export trade is 
concerned,* we are compelled to allow it to be free of all but 
nominal imposts, while we yet mischievously incumber it 
' with an irritating and expensive Customs procedure, that 
could not be more elaborate, though we were deriving millions 
from its existence. Let the Chamber ef Con^merce weigh 
the fact, that our export trade of twenty-one millions sterling 
is burdened with all the forms of an elaborate Customs Act 
for the sake of £54,000 a-year— a sum probably not amount- 
ing to what our merchants have to pay in the shape of 
salaries for ^clearing clerks, and hardly more than equiva- 
lent to the pay of the establishment required to make the levy. 
On our import trade of £22,000,000 we realised during the 
year the gross sum of £774,861, against which have to be set 
about £50,000 for drawback, and all the expenses of the 
collection. Of this sum, moreover, the duty on yarn and 
piece goods alone amounted to £360,000, or nearly one-half of 
the gross collections of the port. As the Chamber knows 
very well, it will not be long before this amount will have to 
be sacrificed to Manchester demands^,^h^n the fact stands 
revealed that for the sake of a gross collection of £353,000, 
or thereabouts, we are wise enough to. burden a trade of 
£42,000,000 sterling, with all the hindrances a Custom-house 
offers to its growth. To increase the pressure of either the 
import or export duties would be next to impossible, and how 
wild is the idea of our ever depending thereon in India, for 
the national expenditure, is clear." 

The belief that I would urge upon this Chamber, Sir, 
is*this, that the 6ustolQ-house is an institution unsuited 
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to our circumstances in India altogether. It costs us 
far more in the way of hindrance to our trade, t^an we 
derive from it, or ever can derive from it. The belief that we 
shall ever be able to depend upon indirect taxation for the 
national income will shipwreck us, if we are unwise enough 

r to trust to it ; whereas, b3i> opening all the ports of India to 

an unfettered commerce, we should see a development of its 
trade that would strike the world with wonder. To illustrate 
the greater folly by the less, can there be a more pitiful exhi- 
bition of the ^^traditional wisdom^ ^ which is forced upon us^ than 
the levy of light dues and harbour dues in our ports P Tou have 
not found out yet, even in this country, Sir, all the secrets of- 
successful intercourse with the world. In private life, who that 
wishes to see his friends, would direct the keeper of his lodge 

^ to demand a toll of every visitor to keep the carriage-drive in 

order, and to pay the cost of lighting it? Not one whit more 
reasonable are tne light dues and harbour dues you have 
learned from your fathers to levy upon the shipping that 
conies to your ports, and which you make us* also levy in 
India. Allow us to publish to the shipping of the world that 
so desirous are we of their coming to our ports, that they 
shall be free to come and go unchallenged; that we will levy 
no due of any kind upon ship or cargo, but will regard all the 

^ favour of the visit as conferred upon ourselves ; that we will 

lighten the approaches,'' and mark the dangers, and point out 
the anchorages of our harbours at our own expense, and that 
. all we ask of them is to come ! The result of such a course 
would be that, withii^O years, India would lead the commerce 
of the world, and*5^ou would find all other nations pressing in 
our wake, imitating, as far as was possible to them, our 
example, and wondering at our fortunes and our future. 

j. And now. Sir, about waste lands. "VVe are asked to express 

our opinion upon 

The advantages likely to attend the sale of Waste Lands in 
India in Fee Svfnple. 
That it is desirable to get the ^aste \ands of India culti- 
r vated, there can be no doubt; but you must remember, 
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gentlemen, that it is not waste lands for the growth of cotton, 
or any* other staple of the plains, that all the agitation in 
India has been about ; but waste lands for the growth 
of tea and coffee. Now, I am a coffee-planter myself ; but 
I have learned, from my vocation as editor, I suppose, 
to take a broader interest in Indiai than planters usually do, 
and I cannot conceal from myself that the advantages which 
are expected to flow from the planting of tea and cofiee on 
the mountain slopes of India, are greatly over-estimated. 

It is from, no love of paradox, nor from any wish to 
depreciate the planter, that I ajB&rm that the advantages 
•derived by the people of India from the presence of the 
planter, are far from being as important as he supposes. 
So settled is the belief that we are to derive jlmmense ad- 
vantages from the enterprise of English planters, that 
it is almost dangerous to venture upon an investiga- 
tion of its grounds. And yet nothing can be more super- 
ficial, than popular impressions upon the point. If you 
inquire at til closely into the subject, it will appear that 
all the direct advantages of the enterprise, are enjoyed by 
the planter himself; and that the indirect ones the country 
may hope to reap therefrom, are by no means of the magni- 
tude popularly assigned them. It is overlooked, I think, that 
there is a wide difference between the successful cultiva- 
tion of a new article of export upon the waste hills of a 
country, and the successful cultivation of the same article 
upon the lands already under cultivation. Tea and coffee 
planting by Europeans upon the waSlfe mountain slopes of 
India, will have an altogether different effect upon the 
country^, from the successful cultivation ^ of the same pro- 
ducts in the plains. For the successful growth of a new export 
in the cultivated lands of a country, enhances the value of its 
whole area ; not so the growth of a new export upon its 
wastes. In the former case, the export displaces less valuable 
crops ; and, contracting the acreage under such crops, will 
raise the value of all descriptions of produce together, to the 
indefinite advantage of tiie agriculturist. In the case of hill 
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wastes, however, brought under cultivation with products that 
cannot be grown in the plains, it seems to me that the agricul- 
turist must lose much of what the labouring class gains 
In other words, the demand for labour upon the hill planta- 
tions, makes labour dearer in the plains. The mere labourer 
will gain by this, of cour^ ; but it will be at the expense of 
the producer, who will find t];ie cost of cultivation proportion- 
ately enhanced of every staple in which he has to compete 
with other lands. Thus the advantages the tea and coffee 
planter's presence brings with it, are largely counter- 
balanced by the injury it inflicts on the plains. The culti- 
vation of tea and coffee in the hills makes the cost of pro * ' 
ducing cotton and linseed in the plains greater than before ; 
and, by so iQuch, places the producer at a disadvantage in 
competing with the agriculture of other lands. For it 
must be remembered that this is not the case of a land suffer- 
ing under a surplusage of labour, but of a land in which the 
dearth of labour is already severely felt. I ^rust that no 
one will suppose that I repine at the labourer's good fortune. 
I am simply pointing out considerations in connexion with 
European planting, that have been, I think, overlooked. 

In the next place, the planter in nineteen cases out of 
twenty will be an '' absentee landlord,'' drawing a large 
revenue, as time wears on, from India, and spending it in 
England. This, of itself, is a very important drawback, in 
no way counterbalanced by the fact, that the plantations may 
pass eventually by purchase into native hands; since the 
purchase-money o^tffTse estates, their capitalised value, will 
find its way sooner or later to Europe. The money paid by 
the planter for th^ fee-simple of the land, is too trifling in 
amount, to be worth estimating in this inquiry. What, 
then, are the advantages which India is to derive from a 
cultivation, the profits of which go to enrich not her own 
children, but ourselves ? JSTo doubt it will be replied, that 
the mere presence of a body of Europeans in the country 
engaged in such pursuits, will exerc^e a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the character, and th^ future, of the people. I 
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am disposed to allow full weight to tills consideration ; but 
am afraid that the history of colonisation in all parts of the 
world, is far from encouraging the anticipations formed on 
this head. To come nearer home, what have the indigo 
planters done for Bengal, during the half- century of their 
fortune-making therein ? What Jould be more demoralising 
to both races, than the natur® of the relations subsisting 
between them, at its close ? And as to securing good govern- 
ment for the people, the Bengal planters were willing enough, 
it is to be feared, to have allowed the old state of matters to 
^have remained until doomsday, so long as their own powers 
remained intact. 

But let us suppose, that the advantages which are to flow 
from planting enterprise in India, are to*be all-that is pre- 
dicted of it, what grievance is there in the Government 
putting those tea and cofiee lands up to auction, that it 
may obtain the best possible price for them ? So restricted 
are they in (jxtent— at the Neilgherries, for instance — that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, any longer to obtain land there 
at all. I myself was one of those aggrieved gentlemen who 
applied for land under Lord Canning's rules, and had to submit 
to take it under Sir Charles Wood's. I certainly had hoped 
that I should get it at the upset price of Rs.5 an acre. But 
those '^ rascally'' natives, who knew the value of the land as 
well as my partner, ran us up to Rs.lS the acre, for a large 
part of it. But I made no grievance of the thing ; I was but 
too glad to get the land even at that r^. The newspapers, 
however, who never Imew that I wa^li^ purchaser, took 
the cudgels up for me, to my great amusement, and abused 
the Grovernment roundly for the exaction As a matter of 
fact. Sir, there never was of late years, any unreasonable diffi- 
culty in getting waste lands in India. In proof of this, I point 
you to the fact that the Wynaad, and the Neilgherries on our 
side of India, were filled with coffee plantations; and on the 
Bengal side, in Assam, Gachar, and Darjeeling, its great tea 
di^rlcts, no fewer tban 196 estates were under cultivation in 
1861, before Lord Canning's Resolutions loere even heard of I 
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The tea plant was first discovered growing wild in Cachar, 
in the year 1855, and the total area under lease in Beifgal for 
cultivation, at the close of April, 1861 — that is, within six 
years — is supposed to have been not less than 200,000 acres. 
Could any more conclusive proof be given of the sort 
of agitation, in deferer^e to which the land resolution 
of Lord Canning was passed ? The truth is, that the crime 
of the State was, that il attempted in any way to , 
keep a reserved rent for the Commonwealth, in the 
limited districts of the country, which were fouiid suited to 
tea and coffee cultivation. Sick with anxiety to get the 
land into their possession, the needy adventurers of Calcutta, 
screamed with rage at every intimation on the part of Go- 
vernment, that the land should only be sold at its fair value, 
until they Trightened the timid counsellors around Lord 
Canning into the unconditional promise of selling it to the 
first comer at Es.5 per acre. That no unreasonable obstacle 
ever existed to the obtaining of land in these districts, 
I have shown ; while the sort of applications that were 
made for land received a fair illustration in the case 
of Messrs. Barry and Hernott, who obtained — and of Sir J. P. 
Grant, be it remembered, too — nearly twenty thousand acres 
of tea land in Cachar, and had opened just fifty acres at the 
close of the year 1860-61, at which date they were employing 
twenty- two coolies in developing the resources of the country ! 
Is it not lamentable, gentlemen, that you should be misled 
by the representations of such men? 

You have had, thi|^morning, from the lips of Mr. Danby 
Se^^mour, a ver}^^fair illustration of the sort of demand I 
am exposing. You remember. Sir, that he called your atten- 
tion to the fact tliat Mr. Temple, Commissioner of Nagpore, 
had been rebuked b}^ the Government of Calcutta for wishing 
to sell 16,000 acres of land, to some one who had applied 
for it. And you remember the price that was to be paid for 
it — sixpence per acre. That is to say, the Government of 
India did very wrong to refuse fo alienate in perpetuity 
about thirty square miles of territcjry, \then the magnificent 
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• 

sum of £400 was offered for the purchase. Why at that 
momeni, Sir, we were sending a railway into the heart of 
Nagpore, at the cost of £20,000 a-mile 1 My humble 
judgment is, that the Government of India— and by that I 
mean the Commonwealth of India— is better off to-day with 
those thirty square miles of land in its possession, than it would 
have been with the £400 offered in exchange for them. 
^ Gentlemen, you must remember that the Government of 
India dare not lose sight of the fact, that its one soioxe of 
revenue is t/ie land, now and for all time, so far as we can see. 
And this leads me. Sir, to remark further, that what the 
.planter really demands in India, is a good deal more than what 
you call fee-simple. For there is nothing inconsistent with 
a fee- simple title, in the levying a tax upon the land. Now 
the grievance of the planting body is, that tl!e title does 
^ not carry with it exemption from the land-tax. Of 
course it would very materially enhance the value of my 
estate, if no land-tax were to be levied upon it now or for 
ever. But J[ know that the Government must have a 
revenue ; and I see clearly that a land-tax is the wisest 
of all taxes in India, and I will not be a party to any 
selfish agitation for a concession, that the Government 
of India ought not to make. My title is perfect, though 
I do pay a land-tax of Rs.2 an acre, and shall probably 
by-and-bye have to pay more. The Commonwealth has 
a right to tax my land, if that is the wisest and most 
equitable way of raising the revenue ; and I believe it 
is. What the planters of India reqi^ed was far more, I 
say, than a fee-simple right in their lancfe^* They demanded 
not only absolute ownership of the land, but a pledge that 
we would never lay a tax thereon ; an exefoption which fee- 
simple title in this country so little conveys, that one of the 
first economists of the age asserts his opinion, that the State 
has a clear and equitable right even here to the whole 
'* future increment of rent '' that may arise from causes 
independent of the lanCllord's exertions, if it choose to 
assert it. Mr. Daaby Seymour must pardon my telling 
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him that fee-simple titles exist throughout India, although 
we do raise a revenue from the land. » 

The terms ^* lease'' and ''rent'' when applied to India, 
are very misleading to English ears. You have heard this 
morning Mr. Cassels' lucid description of the thirty years' 
leases of the Bombay Presidency ; and I endorse heartily all 
that gentleman's statements upon the subject. The holders 
of these leases have as indefeasible a title to their lands, as 
any fee-simple in existence. No power on earth can disturb 
their possession of them. Their title is absolute. They" 
hold for ever ; subject only to a trifling impost upon their 
estates, liable to enhancement, and quite possibly to reduc-J 
tion, once in a generation of years. 

And here. Sir, let me beg your careful attention to a fact I 
am anxioiTs to fasten in the memory of this Chamber. You 
have heard it asserted this morning by Mr. Seymour, upon ^ 
high official authority, that the land revenue of India is 
a rack-rent of one-half, and even two-thirds, the produce 
of the ryots' fields. Sir, it is not very creditable to the 
Government of India, that it was left to a journalist 
there to explode this absurdity. It is only within the 
last three or four years, that I have succeeded, I think, in 
India, in dissipating this mischievous delusion. It lingers, no 
doubt, still here and there in some muddled official brains, 
and forms too convenient a cry for selfish agitators to be com- * 
pletely silenced as yet. But if Mr. Danby Seymour will 
take out his pencil, and note down a few figures that I will 
give him, I think 1 can convince him that he is in error. 

Let us sup^^ then, for a moment that he is right 
in his belief, that the assessment we are levying absorbs 
one-half of the* gross produce of the land. It will, then, 
follow — since the gross land revenue of our territories 
amounts to no more than ^20,000,000 sterling — that the 
total value of the produce is just twice that sum, or 
£40,000,000 sterling annually. There is no escape from this 
conclusion in any direction. If the assessment really amount 
to one-half of the produce, then mij^t the, whole -v^ue of 
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that produce be just twice the amount of that assessment. 
But we feiow the amount of the assessment to a fraction ; 
and in round figures it is £20,000,000. Plainly, then, if Mr. 
Seymour's statement be correct, the total value of the pro- 
duce of the land is about £40,000,000 sterling annually ! 

But will any one who reflects at §11, endorse so absurd a 
statement, or avow the belief that it is correct ? In the 

. first place, the whole cost of feeding 130,000,000 of people 
must stand represented in that sum ; for that is the popula- 
tion of the B];itish territories, exclusive of the Native States. 
^Tn the second place, there must be represented therein 
^the whole value of the forage and grain crops of the 
country for cattle, the whole value of the crops of cotton, 
oil seeds, spices, &c,, grown for home consumption; the value 
also of the immense exports that we contrive to make ; and, 

,^ lastly, the annual accumulations of the zemindars and ryots. 
I am persuaded, Sir, that the annual value of the crops 
of India cannot be less than three to four hundred millions 
sterling, and th^t the average pressure of our land revenue 
thereon^ does not e^^ceed one-fifteenth of the produce. Now, 
bear in mind that this is all the State levies upon the land. 
Call it rent, or call it tax, or whatever you please, this 
^^ its pressure ; while it is in deference to ignorant 
clamour about the great pressure of this tax, that the fatal 
step is now being taken in India of permanently settling it at 
its present amount. I cannot find words. Sir, to express 
my sense of the error that Sir Charles Wood has been 
induced to sanction. It is my profound^nviction that we 
have seen an end of all peaceful rule in Inai^,*if Parliament 
continue idle spectators of this movement. The vital question 
of our times in India is 

The Perpetual Settlement of the Land Tax. 
It means, Sir, the perpetual settlement of our whole 
revenue. It means that with a rapidly increasing expen- 
diture, we are to divest ourselves of the only revenue we have 
that can reasonably be relieS upon to expand. Sir Charles 
Woodf and his Oouncil Are endorsing the popular impression 
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that the thirty years' leases of Bombay and the North West 
Provinces — although all improvements under themfmade by 
the cultivator, are secured to him — are not a sufficiently liberal 
tenure to induce him to sink capital in his fields ; and that, 
upon the whole, the land-tax of India is an impolitic tax, and 
presses heavily upon the#industry of the country. That there 
is not a particle of foundation for these impressions, but that 
under these leases, as Mr. Oassels has shown you, the ryot ig 
everywhere rapidly accumulating wealth ; that capital is being 
as largely sunk in the soil, as the hoarding traditions of the 
country yet render possible ; that the impost is a tax upon no ^ 
man's produce, and upon no man's labour ; that to settle -it . 
permanently will produce no real advantages, but will plunge 
us into ce];tain etabarrassments, and be a fraud on the whole 
urban population of the country ; that the pressure of the 
impost, instead of being what it is popularly supposed to be, « 
is so light that it is doubtfal if it absorb even one-twentieth 
of the produce ; that vast centres of wealth are growing 
up under the thirty years system, as Bombay with its mills, 
and factories, and million of people ; Ahmedabad, Broach, 
and Dharwar, with their wealthy populations ; and Kurrachee, 
with its giant trade; that the objection against the thirty 
years' leases— viz., that in their last years the tenant wouli.^ 
fear to improve his holding — is an objection held to be of no ^ 
weight in any other part of the world, and might, moreover, 
be entirely obviated by renewing them three, four, or five 
years before they fell in ; and, lastly, that under the heavy 
and continuous ryp^in prices that is taking place, we ought at 
once to double the pay of the establishments of the country, 
if we would not^ see them demoralised,* and have no possible 

■^" There is no measure, perhaps, uiore urgently called for at this 
moment in India, than a statesmanlike and comprehensive revision of 
the i)^y ^^ the Establishments. Instead of patching up salaries 
with irregular allowances of batta and house-rent, and I know^ not 
what else, the fact should be looked»full in the face, that the pay of 
the establishments has become altogether inadequate to maintain their 
efficiency. It is a fact that, during tligs last summer, officers of oar army 
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means of doing so, but from the land — all these considera- 
tions are%given to the winds. 

It is with regret and indignation that I have seen the Home 
Government dragged at the heels of this folly. The Council, 
which should have stood between the selfish agitators in 
India, whose clamour initiated l^e movement, and the 
Government, have lent themselves to it ; and they who, like 
Sir John Lawrence, have approved this change, have done so 
to a man upon merely general impressions, as their pub- 
lished minuses upon the subject show. A Permanent 
Settlement of the Land Revenue of the whole of the ISforth 

' ^Yest Provinces has just been declared, without the Govern- 
ment possessing as much exact information upon the pres- 
sure of the tax, as would have justified ^it in determin- 
ing the bazaar duties of a village. That Mr. Laing and 

, Lord Canning should have been carried away by the 
outcry, was deplorable enough ; but that a majority of 
Sir Charles Wood's Council should have possessed so 
little insight Jnto the conditions of Indian finance, as 
to sanction this f^tal resolution, is amazing. Sir, that 
Settlement of the North West Provinces should be in- 
stantly subverted at any cost, and the course upon which 
the Government has entered arrested by Parliament. For 

in Poonah were obliged to restrict their wives and children to the use of 
fresh meat twice a- week, owing to the enormous rise in the prices of all 
the necessaries of life. The fact is surely disgraceful to our adminis- 
tration. The ryots of the presidency, mean\^nle, are revelling in 
prosperity, and it is in these circumstances that^ta^e told we must 
fix the land-tax in perpetuity, lest we should depress their enterprise ! 
Mr. Justice Couch, of the High Court of Bombay,, himself told me, 
about two years ago, that had he known the frightful cost of living in 
Bombay, he would not have accepted the judgeship ofi'ered to him. 
He had consulted Sir Erskine Perry upon the subject, and that gentle- 
man, ignorant of the revolution that had occurred in our circum- 
stances, had completely misled him. It is not in the Bombay Presi- 
dency only, that this change l^as taken place. It has taken place 
everywhere. The agricultural classes are amassing wealth, while men 
on fixed incomes are starWng.— R. K. 
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let this movement progress, and within twenty years you will 
see the Empire torn to pieces, in the effort to resume in the 
way of direct taxes, what is now being cast to the winds in 
the mere passion for change.* 

The short history of this deplorable movement. Sir, is this : 
The famine in the Nortlk West Provinces occurred just at the 
time when the great outcry about waste lands was agitating 
Calcutta. The late Colonel Baird Smith was deputed bj{ * 
Lord Canning to report upon that calamity; and Colonel 
Baird Smith, unfortunately for the country, had* been a great 
apologist, as it subsequently turned out, of the Permanent . 
Settlement in Bengal. Indeed, he had been a writer in. 

* It cannot be too often repeated that we have but o^ie source of 
revenue in India, iipon the expansion of which we may reckon with 
confidence. We derive our present income from land, opium, salt, 
customs, stamps, and abkaree (spirits). I would not exaggerate the *" 
precariousness of the revenue we get from opium ; but that India for 
all time to come, may count upon an Opium revenue of £7,000,000 
a-year will be maintained by few persons. The S^t Tax I believe 
upon the whole to be a wise tax, but we have screwed it a little too 
high, as is clear from the smuggling that goes on in the north- 
west ; and it would be well, perhaps, to lower it R. 1 a maund. 
At all events no further expansion is possible. That we shall 
ever get a large revenue from Customs is a day-dream, as I ^''^i^^f 
/ shown. The revenue from Stamps will no doubt expand with our 

commerce, but it can never occupy more than a subordinate place in 
our estimates ; and I have already pointed out that the habits of the 
people are opposed to oar ever getting a large revenue from Abkaree. 
In these circumstances we are shut up to the land revenue, or a giant 
income-tax in its To^fi. Superficial statesmen and self-seeking agita- 
tors have betwe^ them brought the future finances of the country 
into circumstances of the deepest peril, and the necessity of parliamen- 
tary interference, cs paramount. The growing necessities of the Govern- 
ment will have to be provided for, and the land revenue being fixed in 
. perpetuity, they must be provided for by taxes on realised capital and 

\ income. In attempting to make good the loss in this way, the Empire 

will be torn to pieces by excitement, industry will be paralyzed, 
and capital driven to happier shores. It is almost incredible, 
but true, that tlie people, of India* are profoundly indifferent to 
this Permanent Settlement gift. We owe it entirelv to the doc^rhhaire 
counsels of men without insight into ^our real condition. — K K. 
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the newspapers, I believe, in its defence. Full of belief 
therein, •he went upon his mission of inquir}^ ; and, as 
might have been expected, recommended at its close a 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue, as the best device 
he could hit upon for mitigating famines in the future. The 
error which Colonel Smith made yas plain. Under their 
thirty years' leases, he said, the people had grown so 
^•ealthy that they stood up well under the famine: only make 
their settlement perpetual, and they will encounter future 
famines without fear. It is amazing that so palpable a non 
sequitur should have affected Lord Canning's Council as it did. 
. That it is not the permanency of the settlement, but it^ pres- 
sure, that must determine the status of the cultivator, is 
as clear as the noonday sun, if men logk at the subject 
without spectacles. A permanent rack-rent will impoverish 
a people (just as Bengal is now impoverished*) more surely 

* No single consideration, perhaps, has had so much weight in this 
disastrous chang^ as the general belief that Bengal has grown wealthy 
under its Permanent Settlement. That belief, so sedulously fostered 
by Bengal civilians fnd Bengal newspapers, and so long accepted 
cts true, has now, I believe, been exploded everywhere, except in 
the columns devoted by the Times to the letters of its Calcutta 
correspondent. Instead of being enriched by its settlement, 
the province has been absolutely beggared under it. There is 
not a district in India at this moment, in which the masses of the 
IDeople are not well-to-do, when their condition is compared with the 
hopeless, abject poverty of the masses in Bengal. I must refer the 
reader who would like to satisfy himself upon this point to ''The Indian 
Land Question: a Timely Warning'' (Smithj^lder, and Co., 3865). 
In India itself there is no longer any doubt upon •tine subject. The 
only province of the country, really rack-rented, is Bengal, under the 
frightful system of sub-letting to which the Permaijent Settlement has 
given birth there. It is impossible to use language too strong to 
describe the hopeless condition of that province. We have beggared 
the ryot, that we might raise up a race of dissipated, selfish, rack- 
renting landlords upon the soil. Mr. Marsh man, the former editor of 
the Friend of India, tells us that ''the condition of the Bengal peasant 
*' is almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible to conceive ; living 
" in the most miserable hovel, scarcely fit for a dog-kennel, covered with 
" tattered rags, aifd unabl?, in to^ many instances, to procure more than 
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than a thirty years' one. The fact was that the assessment 
was not only very light in the North West Pro^nces— as 
it now is every where— but that the great rise in prices of late 
years had reduced it to almost a nominal impost. That it was 
not necessary to give the North West Provinces a per- 
manent settlement, Colinel Smith told us himself in that 
report, when he said that the average selling price of the 
cultivators' holdings throughout the province was 22 yearsi 
purchase of the assessment ! And they would have been much 
more to-day. In the Bombay Presidency these, leases com- 
mand almost fabulous premiums. But Colonel Smith's recom- , 
mendation unhappily fell in with the temper of the times. . 
Calcutta was in a ferment about the land. A very weak 
man~I don't m^n Mr. Laing— was at the Viceroy's elbow, 
and, as I have already said, the determination was come to 
to settle the land revenue in perpetuity throughout those 
provinces, while the Grovernment had not sufficient informa- 
tion in its hands to settle, as I have already said, even the 
bazaar duties of a village. I mean. Sir, ex(fct information. 
For we have no statistics whatever in* India; and it was 
not until after this frightful error had been resolved upon, 
that men began to become aware of what the real pressure 
of the land revenue was. -^ 

Great stress. Sir, was unhappily laid upon the opinion 
of Sir John Lawrence. Well, Sir John Lawrence told us 
that we had better settle the land revenue in perpe- 
tuity, because the teaching of his long experience had been 
that the Governi^nt was never able to" increase the assess- 
ments, let them be revised as often as they might. The 
simple answer to this was, that Sir John Lawrence's experience 
was that of a past generation. During the first fifty years of 

^' a smgle meal a-day for himself and family. The Bengal ryot knows 
' ' nothing of the most ordinary comforts of life. We speak without 
" exaggeration when we affirm that, if the real condition of those who 
'' raise the harvest, which yields between three and four millions a-year, 
''was fully known, it would make the ears of every one who^heard 
''thereof to tingle. "—R. K. . . ' * 
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the century, the agriculture of India was very much depressed, 
owing nK)re to the change of administrative system we had 
everywhere introduced than to any other cause. With prices 
constantly falling, it was not very wonderful, I think, that 
Sir John Lawrence's experience was what it was. But 
what of a period of such giant entancement as has set in 
upon us, within the last few years ^? Why the saleable value 
^f the land of India within the last ten years has been 
quadrupled ; and in utter oversight of this revolution. Sir John 
Lawrence bids us be guided by his experience as a revenue 
. officer, acquired under a totally different condition of things, 
. twenty-five or thirty years before. 

Let me point out to the Chamber how vital a bearing 
the Permanent Settlement has upon th^ gre|it question 
of public works in India. You must remember that we 
^ are taking from the land the merest fraction of its true 
rent. We take no more than we absolutely require for 
the administration of the laws, and the maintenance of 
Government. • The popular idea in this country — and it is 
shared, I regret tosiee, by the Times— is, that we are acting as 
landlords towards the agricultural classes, and have, there- 
fore, all the duties of landlords devolving upon us. Bat we 
rr- doing nothing of the kind. We have not a tenant, as 
a rule, who is not occupying at a quit-rent. We take no 
more from the land than is absolutely required to defray the 
expenses of the State. What the true rent of India amounts 
to it is impossible to say, but it cannot fall far short of 
£80,000,000 to £100,000,000 sterling^ vj^^^- ^^^ *^^ 
Permanent Settlement abandons in perpetuity to the culti- 
vator, what every Government of India before our own, has 
held in trust for the general Commonwealth — viz., the whole 
margin that lies between our assessment of £20,000,000 and 
this vast sum of £80,000,000. Well, if we are to do this, 
if we are to abandon absolutely, instead of merely holding 
in abeyance, our rights as landlord, we must, of course, 
instantly cease all expenditure for improving the land. For 
where is the fiioney to co^e fromP Having already con- 
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ferred upon the cultivator an enormous proprietary right in 
the soil, which neither he nor his fathers knew, are we next 
to tax the urban classes of the country to give him roads, and 
railroads, and irrigation works, and canals ? 

Every shilling that has been expended by the State on 
works of improvement in ^^ngal since 1792, has been a plain 
fraud upon the rest of India, because we abandoned in that 
province, in that year, all right to share in the improved 
value of its soil. Are not these considerations plain even 
-4o a child, when fairly placed before it ? And yet .within the 
last eighteen months, the same folly has been perpetrated 
in the North West Provinces, while the Government still, 
professes to dream of a great expenditure upon public works 
therein. Does not such folly justify the alarm I express? 
Tell me. Sir* who should make the great public improve- 
ments required at this moment in Bengal — the State, or the 
zemindars, to whom the State has abandoned nearly the 
ivhole rent of the province ? All that we take therefrom 
is between three and four millions a-year, while •the true rent 
does not, I am persuaded, fall short o^ £12,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 a-year ! The total stoppage, then, of all public 
works in the country, is the necessary sequence of this Perma- 
nent Settlement folly ; a result which its supporters, from^ 
Sir John Lawrence downwards, have completely overlooked. 
The height of their statesmanship is an income-tax upon 
the cities, to construct public works for the zemindars ! 

As to waste lands for the growth of cotton, the question is 
really more one of ld)9ur than of land. Mr. Cassels has told 
you this morning* fnd told you truly, that every acre of cotton 
ground in the Bombay Presidency is already under cultiva- 
tion. We have nd cultivable waste lands in our presidency 
except in Khandeish ; and the cultivation of Khandeish is 
a question of labour ^ not of land. The soil of the province is 
well adapted for the growth of cotton, and Khandeish was^ 
formerly one of the most fertile districts of Western India. 
The province was devastated, however, by Holkar in 1802, 
and has since become a jungle so deadly, thai it is impos- 
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sible at certain seasons of the year to pass through it. Well, 
Sir, hoiiv are you going to cultivate Khandeish ? I am 
certain that if you Manchester gentlemen will form a Com- 
pany to lease half the province, the Government will give 
you almost any terms, short of total alienation, you may ask 
for. But I should myself be ver^ sorry to take shares in 
your company. 

^ I will tell you what would *be the result of the enter- 
prise. With great difficulty you would get together a 
body of cultivators perhaps 500 strong ; you would cut down^ 
the jungle ; break up the land ; build your coolie lines ; put 

.in your cotton seed — and what then ? The sickly season 
comes round, cholera breaks out in your lines, and within forty- 
eight hours, there would not be a coolie within fifty miles of you. 
This is no fancy picture, gentlemen, to scare enterprise away 
from us. It is the constant, everyday experience of planting 
in India, except in some highly- favoured districts ; and 
do you think a Breach of Contracts Bill would keep your 
coolies on th^ estate, in such circumstances ? I confess, for 
myself, that I desj)air of seeing the waste lands in the plains of 
India cultivated, except in the way in which they have 
ever been encroached upon. Under peaceful government, 
and with a steady and remunerative demand for their pro- 
duce, the villages in the neighbourhood of these wastes, will 
steadily, but, in the nature of things, slowly, grow upon 
them, and bring them under cultivation. I have no 
faith in costly, spasmodic efforts to reclaim them. As 
a rule, labour already is so scarce i» India that the pro- 
curing it is the chief difficulty of the tea%iid coffee planter ; 
the popular belief in this country that India is a land bur- 
dened with a surplus population being ulitrue. There are 
districts of the country densely populated, no doubt, but any 
one who has once tried the experiment of inducing an Indian 
community to migrate from one district to another, will think 
twice before entering upon such an experiment a second 
time. • 

I do not ihink J. need spend much time, Sir, over the 
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next subject on your list, as the Indian Grovernment has, to, a 
large extent, anticipated your wishes thereon : — • 

The EnacUnent of a Law providing for the Registration and 
Enforcement of Contracts^ and the Establishment of Small 
Cause Courts, at convenient distances throughout the county^y, 
invested with Summary Jurisdiction, 

Mr. Cassels has already told you that an Act for the • 
Registration of Contracts was passed in India nearly eighteen 
^months ago, and that the experiment of Small Cause 
Courts is now being tried on a somewhat extensive scale in 
the interior. I think it right to say on this subject, that* 
while I strongly opposed the Breach of Contracts Bill — 
which this Chambe;; was so anxious to see adopted — I was the 
only journalist in India, I think, who attempted to give shape 
to its wish for a Eegistration Act. Such an Act has now 
been passed, and I need, therefore, say no more about it. It 
is necessary for me, however, to point out to this Chamber 
certain considerations affecting the Small Cause •Courts expe- 
riment, which I feel satisfied have escaped yoMV notice. You 
must not forget, gentlemen, that the system of protracted 
litigation, and of ^^ appeals '' in India, arises out of the 
untrustworthiness and incompetency of the subordinate courts.— 
The Tight of appeal is simply an admission that we know 
the inferior courts to be incompetent. Well, the mate- 
rial we have to work with is still the same. You cannot 
improvise judges, as you may police constables, and there 
is great danger, in^ffe establishment of these Small Cause 
Courts, of our Handing whole districts over not only to 
summary, but to thoroughly corrupt, administration. A 
Small Cause Court without appeal, may work exceed- 
ingly well in the presidency towns, where its every judg- 
ment is liable to sharp comment in the next morning's papers, 
and where everything is done in the light of day. But 
what of the interior, where we are now establishing* them, 
where no sunlight reaches, and where neither press nor 
public exists ? You make too little ailowanc'fe. Sir, in tliis 
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country, for " the difficulties under which the law is ad- 
mi nistefed in India. A few months ago an article 
appeared in the North British Revieiv upon ^^ The Adminis- 
tration of Justice in India/' from the pen of Mr. Justice 
Campbell, of the High Court of Calcutta, one of the barrister- 
civilian judges of India ; and, wilh your permission, I will 
point out, in this gentleman's^ words, the dangers which 

» beset the experiment upon which we have entered at your 
wish : — 

** The e^ils of protracted litigation, and appeal on appeal,** 
" have long been acknowledged. To cure this was devised the 

'*' system of Small Cause Courts without appeal. Now in 
'* many respects such a system has great advantages, but it is 
'^ tried under most difficult circumstances^ And two things 
*' seem essential to the exercise of unchecked power — first, men 
*' fitted to fill the post of judges, and, second, the control of 
'' public opinion and the publicity of the press. It is 
'^ under those conditions that Small Cause judges work 
'' in England.* It is otherwise in India. Government having 
'determined to 4;ry the Small Cause system in Bengal, 
*'at once appointed a number of Small Cause judges and 
'^ posted them alike in town and in rural districts. These 

^' courts have very great powers ; in proportion, far beyond 
'' those of English Small Cause judges. They try absolutely, 
" and without appeal or supervision of any kind, all personal 
'' actions of every description up to R8.500, which is quite 
'^ equal in proportion to value of money to, say, £300 in 
" England. Two or three good judged jkced in large towns 
''under the public view, have, we believe, •done much good. 
" But, for the rest ? They are, for the most part, the old 
"judges of the old courts transformed under a new name, 
" with a sprinkling of Europeans taken from the lower walks 
" of the law, but with very little knowledge of the country. 
" The great difference, then, as compared to the old system, 
" consists in the absence of appeal. 

" Is it to be hoped and expected, that the same judges, 
^' whose procfeeding^ were superficial and indifferent when 
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** they knew that they were subject to the supervision and 
'^criticism of the appellate courts, will be more careful, 
'' searching, and thorough, when they are relieved from all 
^* control, and set down in rural districts, where public opinion 
'' can scarcely touch them ? "We much doubt it. More than 
" this, there is some political risk to be considered. These 
'^ summary courts are essentially plaintiffs' courts. In a 
" country, and under a system, in which evidence is no- ^ 
*^ toriously untrustworthy, and documents are supposed to be 
J^ generally forged, this condition obtains. The plaintiff 
*^ chooses his time for the action, not the defendant ; he has 
*' abundant leisure to prepare his documents, cook his evi-. 
*' dence, and get ready his case. Suddenly he comes down 
** in a summary court on an unprepared defendant : the 
ii prima facit evidence is all on his side, and if the judge be 
** disposed to get through his business in a rapid way, a heavy 
" decree is passed, the execution of which will sweep away 
*^ many precious rights (perhaps preserved through a lifetime 
*^ of litigation) before the defendant has breathij;ig-time. 

'' It has always been popularly said amon^ the natives, that 
'^ ours is the Government of the shopkeeper and the money- 
" lender. We hear that there are signs that this feeling is 
*' much increased by the action of some of the Small Cause 
'^ Courts. We remember the cause of the South al rebellion. 
" May not similar causes lead to dangerous results else- 
'' where ? '' 

I need add nothing to this statement. Sir. I have read it 
simply to show the Chamber that the reforms which it solicits, 
even where praoii^fole, are beset with dangers which it very 
rarely, if at all, discerns. 

I come now to*the Breach of Contracts Billy about which 
so much has been said and written. Well, what is its 
history ? Mr. Laing told you it was a bill brought into 
Council in the interests of the cotton- grower ; but Mr. 
Laing's memory was at fault. I have here with me the 
history of this measure, from a perit)d long before Mr. Laing^* 
arrival aniongst us. The Times of In^ia gav« the bill 'the 
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most strenuous opposition throughout, and I rejoiced to see it 
finally shelved. Remember, gentlemen, it is no Government 
official who is speaking now, but one of those very men in 
whose interests it was to be enacted. I say. Sir, that the 
bill, from first to last, was purely an indigo planters' 
bill. You will remember, no dcyibt, the Honourable Mr. 
Eden's proclamation, which led all the ryots of Nuddea 

^ and Jessore to rise up as one man, and repudiate the 
contracts they were under to grow indigo. Now, you 
have a \ery scandalous story in this city, as to the« 
true occasion of that proclamation. I know not whether 
.that story is true or false ; and it matters little which 
it is ; for, under any circumstances, the quarrel between 
Mr. Eden and the planters was a most fortunate accident. 
For nothing is more certain than that the* very name 
of the indigo plant has stunk in the uostrils of the people 
of Bengal for the last fifty years ; and no wonder, for the 
whole system of indigo planting, as it is improperly called, 
was a scandgl to the English name. Several of the Cal- 
cutta newspapers^ I am sorry to say, have tried to whitewash 
the system, and I must, therefore, go at some length into it. 
Now look, first, at the conditions under which the indigo 

planter sets to work. The first thing is to find a tract of land 
suited for the plant, and to discover the owner of it. The 
land is found, and the planter is told that the zemindar, in 
whose name it is held from the Government, is Gunesh 
Moraba ; but Gunesh has sub-let it to A, and A has sub-let 
it to B, and B to C, and that the present holder of the lease 
is D. In other words, the land is air eadjN'ack- rented to the 
last farthing. That such, Sir, is the present condition of 
Bengal under its vaunted Permanent Settleftnent, we have the 
testimony of the Friend of India; a journal that has done its 
best, remember, to sustain the cause of the indigo planter. 
Here is that journal's description of a Bengal county : 
** Between the zemindar and the actual cultivator there are 

*"*^ four middlemen, as a riJle, each of whom has his profit ; and 
** worse than»these f&ur, while he is their necessary result, is 
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'* the money-lender. We have seen that the average rental 
'^ paid by the landlord to the State is 6-9 J annas per acre. 
'* As the actual cultivator pays an average in kind to rent free 
*' landlords of Es.4-8 per acre, the difference between that and 
** 6-9-J annas represents the profits spread over four middle- 
'* men and the landlord.^ To be able to pay that rent, the 
'* peasant borrows seed from the money-lender at from 24 
'^ to 50 and 100 per cent., according to the securit}?-.'^ ^ 

Now, Sir, it is upon this condition of things l!hat indigo 
^H^lanting in Bengal, supervenes. Having ascertained who holds 
the lease of the land upon which the planter has cast his eye, 
he applies to him to know upon what terms he will trans- , 
fer it. The man, who is already screwing all he can out of the 
wretched tenantr}^, knows perfectly well what the land is 
wanted for, and makes his bargain accordingly. '* I am get- 
ting,'' he will say, " Rs. 1,000 a-year from the land ; if you 
will farm it for Rs. 13,00 it is yours.'' The bargain is struck, 
and now the indigo planter has become the landlord. Can 
3^ou conceive any position more unhappy than that of the 
ryot ? ^ 

Having obtained the lease, the indigo planter is quite con- 
tent to allow the ryots to occupy at their old rental ; only they 
must purchase that privilege by growing indigo upon sucj^, 
lands as the planter points out ; and for nothing ! For that 
is what the thing comes to, as was shown by the report of 
the Indigo Commission. And I mean by that, Mr. Fergusson's 
report ; and Mr. Fergusson, you know, was the planters' 
representative on tha1» Commission. Can you wonder, gentle- 
men, that a sy^i^m such as this did not work well ; that 
the ryot groaned under it, and was beggared by it P Look 
at the fearful p^Dwers possessed by the planter as land- 
lord. If the ryot, although already rack-rented, refused 
to grow indigo, he was liable to be driven from what had 
been his father's home for a hundred generations, by a notice 
of enhancement of rent which he could not possibly pay. 

And this is the true histoi^ of the Bengal ReSTt 
difficulty, of which you have heard so. much.* Armed with 
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powers whicli Lord Cornwallis never dreamed he was giving 
to tlie zemindar, the planters, within the last five years, have 
served notices of exorbitant enhancenaents of rent by hun- 
dreds of thousands upon their tenants, and when the Law 
Courts broke down under the pressure, these gentlemen 
complained of their inefficiency, jpord Cornwallis so little 
foresaw to what his Settlement would lead, that in his 
4Minute of Feb. 3, 1790, he treats IVTr. Shore's supposition that 
such enhan'fcements would ever be attempted, as preposterous. 
But we have seen them not only attempted in our day,« 
but positively upheld by no less an authority than Sir Barnes 
. Peacock, who unhappily seems to have got tinged with this 
indigo quarrel. When Sir Barnes Peacock's judgment ap- 
peared I did not hesitate to declare it to be an outrage upon 
the ancient law and custom of India ; and I have had the 
satisfaction, within the last six months, of seeing that judg- 
ment reversed by the unanimous verdict of the whole thirteen 
judges of the High Court of Calcutta,* 
# 

■* The right of the •altivator in Bengal was possession of his field, at 
the rate per beegah at which it was assessed at the Permanent Settle- 
msnt. Nothing is more certain, than that Lord Cornwallis intended 
the Settlement to be as permanent between the zemindar and ryot, as 
iSetween the State and the zemindar. ' ' Whoever cultivates the land 
* ' [Minnte, February 3, 1790] the zemindar can receive no more than the 
" established rent. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
'' sole purpose of giving the land to another, woxild be vesting him with 
*' a power to commit a wanton act of oppression. . . . The rents of an 
*' estate can onhj he raised by inducing the r^^ts to cultivate the more 
** valuable articles of produce, and to clear the e^lgnsive tracts of waste 
'' land which are to be found in almost every zumeendary in Bengal.' 
What can be clearer than these statements ? Lord Cornwallis supposed 
that he had efi'ectually secured the ryot from enhancement of rent, 
except in cases where a more valuable article of produce than rice, or 
grain, came to be grown in his fields, when the zemindar would be 
entitled to receive one-third, or whatever was the established rate, 
of the new and more valuable produce instead of the old. The 
Fnend of India, with curious inconsistency, but with truth, de- 
clared the judgment of Sir Barnes Peacock likely to create *^an 
agral-ian rising, '* and to, make the Englishman as hated in Bengal as 
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But an enhancement of rent, gentlemen, was not the 
object of the planters. Indigo was what they. wanted, 
and, therefore, power to compel their ryots to grow it ; 
and it was out of this want that the Breach of Con- 
tracts Bill came. For that bill merely made perpetual 
Act XI. of 1860, a summary Act passed for the enforce- 
ment of indigo contracis for six months only, pending 
the inquiries of the Indtgo Commission. The Commis-^ 
sion brought its labours to a close with an emphatic con- 
.demnation of the whole system, and Act XI. ^expired by 
eflluxion of time. The ryots to a man refused to have 
anything more to do with indigo ; when the planters served 
them, as I have said, with hundreds of thousands of notices 
raising their rents tenfold, while they simultaneously be- 

he was in Tipperary. And yet the decision simply confirmed to 
the planter, the very rights which the Frimid of Iiiclia had been 
demanding in his behalf for many months before. It now found 
out that so contrary was the decision of the High Court to the 
people's sense of justice, that the attempt to enforce it would end in 
making the Englishman ''as hated in Bengal ^s he is in Tipperary." 
But the indigo planter was a wiser man than the Friend of India sup- 
posed him to be. All he wanted was power to compel the ryot to grow 
indigo upon the old terms, which would pay him better than any rent 
it was possible for him to exact from his tenantry. And so tl»g 
mischievous decision of Sir Barnes Peacock was used merely to 
force the ryots back into the slavery, from which we hoped they 
had been emancipated. After the judgment, we were told that 
the ryots were now '' willingly " entering into contracts to sow indigo, 
on condition that their rents were not raised more than four annas 
a beegah. The will^ness must have been very cheerful, no doubt, 
when the alteniS^tive was an enhancement of rent from five annas 
to five rupees a beegah. The new contracts, as I learned privately 
from Calcutta, ware being made for ten years at the old rate of 
six bundles for the rupee. The ryots were to cultivate at this- rate, 
and pay more rent besides ; and a penal Contract Law was much 
wanted to enforce these "willingly" signed agreements, although Mr. 
Fergusson, as the representative of the planters, had reported that 
* ' large concessions must be made at once. " The planters pretended 
all through the dispute that the rent struggle had nothing to do ■v\^tti 
indigo : it was simply a new phase of the old quarrel^— U. K. , 
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sieged the Goyernment to make Act XI. perpetual. They 
knew v^y well the screw they could put upon the r3^ot to 
force him into contract with, them for the hated 7ieely 
and all they required v^as a summary penal Act to enforce 
the contracts so compulsorily made. Now that is a plain, 
unvarnished account of the origin of the Contracts Bill. 
Reluctant to see the indigo culture of bengal destroyed, and yet 
^onscious that a penal bill merely to enforce indigo contracts, 
would be little short of an indecency, the Government of 
Calcutta kindly assured the world that cotton- growing, and 
sugar- refining, and coffee-planting, and all other European 
^ enterprise in the country, wanted "the protection of such a 
bill. Sir, it was an unworthy pretence on the part of that 
Government. I, as a coffee -planter, and the employer 
of 500 natives of India, utterly repildiate • the want 
of such a measure. But the mention of cottoii- growing 
struck a chord that vibrated, unfortunately, in Bombay, and 
so the agitation spread to our side of India, and then Man- 
chester took :^re. Now, Sir, the short and easy proof that 
the bill was an indigo bill, and nothing but an indigo bill, 
is this : that it contemplated, almost exclusively, a description 
of contracts unknown for years in the cotton- growing dis- 
tricts of Bombay. Great stress has Jbeen laid. Sir, upon the 
Honourable Mr. Scott^s statement of the difficulties which his 
firm (Messrs. Ritchie, Stuart, and Co.) had found in the cotton 
districts, for want of a summary Contract Law. I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Scott, but it so happened that Messrs. 
Ritchie, Stuart, and Co.'s experience ^was then ten years 
old, and that the whole procedure of the ©^ii law had been 
changed in 1859, and had been made as summary as Mr. 
Scott, I think, could have wished. Did I not fear trespassing 
too far upon your patience, I would read to this meeting what 
remedies the Civil Code of 1859 already provides upon the 
subject; and it is a suggestive fact, that throughout the 
debates in Calcutta upon the bill, there was not the slightest 
grtfffempt to show that the very summary procedures of that 
Cod« had been^tried ajid failed. Again, Sir, we had but just 
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codified, after thirty years' deliberation, our whole Criminal 
Law (^^Macaulay's Code," as it is called). Now this v^ry ques- 
tion of indigo contracts had come up before the Commission 
that framed that Code, and after full deliberation they had 
pronounced against the making the breach of those contracts 
penal. And are you prepared to tell us, that to support 
such a system as I have described, we are to crowd our 
statute-book with new penal laws, lest we should dis-^ 
courage European enterprise ? How is it. Sir, that I, a planter, 
»want no penal Contract Law, and have never wanted one, 
while the tea planters of Assam and Cachar have constantly 
been calling upon Government to help them against theii: ^ 
coolies? The labour contract difficulty is of the same 
order as the indigo difficulty : it arises from the fact' that 
the planter* does* not make it worth the coolie's while to 
stay on his estate. If you go down into the rice plains of 
Bengal, and tempt coolies with six months' advance of pay to 
follow you up into the hills, where they will- want better 
housing, better food, and better clothing th^n below, and 
expect them to stay there, while you pay them no more 
than they obtain in the plains, you are rightly punished 
when they escape from your estate, and defraud you of 
your advances. Sir, the Government cannot healthfully in- ^ 
terfere in such quarrels. Let the planter make it worth the 
coolie's while to stay upon his estate, and treat Mm con- 
siderately, and he will stay. Human nature is pretty much the 
same, all the world over, according to my experience ; amen- 
able to the same Ireatment, and influenced by the same 
motives. TJnf^r^ately, the planters of India hitherto have 
in general been needy men. It has been a struggle with 
them to get thei* estates opened at all ; and while you may 
legitimately sympathize with their difficulties, you cannot 
legislate exceptionally in their behalf. I am heartily glad 
that we are to have no penal Contracts Bill in India, 
either for indigo, cotton, tea, cofiee, or anything else ; and I 
am sure that in agitating for such ^ measure you are not w^ 
advised. Allow me to remind you onje mor^that I have at 
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this moment nearly 300 people at work on the Neilgherries, 
and I s^ippose between 200 and 300 in the Times of India 
office at Bombay, without the least necessity for such a law. 
You will get troublesome labourers, sometimes, in India, as 
everywhere else, but I have an old-fashioned belief, that 
upon the whole you will find good masters the slowest to 
make complaints about bad workmen. 

^ The last subject on which y(5u invite this meeting to 
express an opinion is — 

*' The mori active prosecution of Public Works in India,* 
especially/ as regards Roads and Irrigation^* 

Now, I agree cordially with every word that has 
fallen from previous speakers as to the importance of the 
more active prosecution of public work? in fcidia. But 
half the mistakes made in this country with respect to 
India arise from the difficulty of grasping adequately the 
magnitude of the country ; and so it comes to pass that the 
handful of Ej;iglishmen who form the Government of India 
are perpetually '^ talked at" upon this subject of public 
works, as though it were possible to take that great 
empire up, and manipulate it as you would the county 
of Lancashire. India, Sir, is a great continent ; a con- 
tinent of many nations, and of vast extent; and it is 
almost impossible for any mind, however familiar with the 
country, to understand aright how vast an undertaking is the 
simultaneous prosecution of public works throughout the 
country. The task of the Indian Gro^rnment is like that 
which would lie before the Government of this country^ 
were the public works of all Europe suddenly cast upon its 
responsibility. What the full import of thi« last proposition 
of yours is, would then, perhaps, be discerned. Were the 
English Government, I say, charged with the respon- 
sibility of perfecting not only the vast railway system of 
Europe, but the construction and repair of all the roads and 
C^als, and civil and military buildings of two-thirds of the 
continent, you# would^ then understand better what our re- 
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sponsibility in India involves, and how absurdly incommen- 
surate therewith have all our efforts hitherto been. • 

And here, gentlemen, once more, I am obliged to state my 
conviction that it is not the Grovernment of India so much 
as this Chamber that is to be blamed for the little 
that has hitherto been d^ne. For I am entitled, I think, to 
regard the late Mr. Wilson as the representative of this 
Chamber; and it was Mr. Wilson, who, amongst othe% 
errors into which he fell, first laid down the doctrine 
► that India alone, of all the nations of the ^arth, must 
not borrow. The rule that India shall provide whatever 
public works she stands in need of, out of her current revenue*- , 
— her driblets of savings from income — lays, of itself, an 
effectual prohibition upon the prosecution of public works 
in the country on any adequate scale. 

It matters not that India is one of the poorest countries 
in the world, nor that you, the richest of them all, are con- 
structing your very fortifications out of borrowed money — 
India must not borrow. If she wants roadaj or tanks, or 
tramways, or canals, she must either go without them, or con- 
trive to build them out of import duties, or perhaps an 
income-tax — falling with confiscatory violence upon 300,000 . 
people for the benefit of 180,000,000— or out of export duties 
upon the produce of her plantations. At all events, she 
is not to be allowed to borrow money for the purpose, how- 
ever willing foreign capitalists may be to lend it. While all 
other countries may borrow of you as freely as they please, 
the Indian Administf ation may not do so. There is not a 
Grovernment inf existence that may not borrow money on your 
Stock Exchange, even for purposes of war; while the 
Government of 'India is not allowed to borrow a sixpence, 
even for the construction of roads, or irrigational works. 
The special leave of Parliament has to be obtained for the pur- 
pose, although the same Parliament repudiates all liability for 
the Indian debt. We are not merely refused the Imperial 
guarantee — the withholding of Vhich our credit mig!lt 
perhaps survive — but we are forbidden. to borrow even npon 
the credit of our own revenues. 
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•Does it require an elaborate argument to prove that it is 
false economy in any country where money is worth in trade 
20 per cent, per annum, to levy taxes therein for works 
of public improvement, when the Government may import 
capital for the purpose as freely as it pleases at 4 per cent. ? 
India is your possession, and you cannot do better than invest 
your overflowing capital in the property. Her safety and 
fvellbeing and your own, equally point to this conclusion ; 
while, as the case now stands, every country in the world 
may come .to you for assistance except India. Not one« 
shilling are we allowed to borrow, but under special Act of 

• Parliament, to be obtained only at the cost of a party 
demonstration in the House. The result is, that India may 
starve before English Ministers will help^her. She is thus 
forced to construct her public works out of revenue, and 
there is a constant recurrence of a seeming, though not real, 
deficit in her accounts. 

Now, Sir, this is not the result of misgovernment in 
India, but of your mischievous interference with our aflPairs. 
We do not ask y%u to be answerable for our debt — which, 
by-the-bye, I will show presently to be you7^ debt, and not 

^ ours — but we do ask you to cease this unheard-of inter- 
ference with our national credit. There is not an empire, 
or republic on the face of the earth that may not borrow 
as freely as it pleases in your money market, upon whatever 
credit it possesses ; while India alone, of all nations and of all 
your colonies and dependencies, is shut out therefrom by your 
legislative wisdom. Do you think that •the capitalist is not 
well able to see for himself whether the credit Ve offer him is 
sufiicient ? As if for the very purpose, moreover, of destroying 
our credit, you insist year after year upon ottr accounts being 
presented to the world in a shape utterly misleading, and 
most damaging to us. The English press is never tired of 
aflBrming that the Indian balance-sheet shows a chronic 
state of deficit, while there is not a balance-sheet in the 
world that will compare in respectability with our own, if 
you t^dll but make it. out as you take care to make out your 
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own oalance-sheet. The fact is simply this, that our yearly 
accounts are made out upon a principle that renders it matter 
of mere caprice whether our deficit is one million or twenty 
millions. The ordinary revenues of the year are charged with 
an indefinite expenditure upon public works, the outlay upon 
which would be met in §ny other country by loans. It de- 
pends, therefore, upon the^ mere caprice of the man who 
happens to be the Finance Minister you have sent — in other • 
words, upon his estimate of the public works expenditure of 
•the year — whether there shall be a deficit in the •accounts of 
one million or ten. Is it not a grievous wrong that our 
accounts should be annually presented to the world, in a shap^ ' 
to convey the impression that it is with difficulty we meet our 
current expenditiy-e, when the fact is, that we have an im- 
mense surplus available year by year for investment in repro- 
ductive works ? 

For many years past, we have been contriving, not 
only to pay our way, but to spend from £6,000,000 to 
£8,000,000 sterling a- year upon public \?ork3 in the 
country. This has been all done out of tafies, be it remem- 
bered. A vast proportion, about two-thirds of this outlay, 
has been on reproductive works, while it is all treated in the - 
accounts as though it had been cast into the Dead Sea (?f 
current expenditure. I have been insisting upon this fact 
for years, and Mr. Laing recognised its truth when he 
told jT^ou in his pamphlet that '^ our large expenditure in 
public works is really a sinking fund admirably invested/' 
Well, whose fault i^ ^t that we have been able to spend no 
more ? Is it dur fault, or j^ours ? Shut up to the narrow 
resources of our current income to meet the urgent wants 
of a vast empire,* we have done our best to overtake them, 
while you have done nothing but taunt us that we have not 
done more. Do you think it was a wise thing, after all, for 
Mr. Wilson to lay 20 per cent, import duties upon us, and an 
income-tax,* that the proceeds might be spent upon railways, 

* I must not be misunderstood about this*income-t;ax. I have not 
the slightest objection in principle to In income-tax in India, if only 
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aiid canals, and roads, when we could have borrowed as much 
money a9 we required, had we been allowed to do so, at 4 or 
5 per cent, for the purpose. The great want of India is 
imported capital to quicken the languishing springs of her 
industry, while in your philanthropy and wisdom you dam 
up the stream of wealth that fertilises all lands but India, 
and which would flow to India al§o, if you would allow it. 
* But I have not yet done, gentlemen. If ever a Govern- 
ment was required to make bricks without straw, it is this 
unhappy Ii«iian Government of ours. You insist upon our* 
constructing what public works we require out of taxes ; 

• you refuse us all assistance in the shape of loans ; you 
taunt us with the meanness of expenditure ; and, last of all, 
abuse us for levying taxes at all in the cougitry— ^for it really 
comes to that. 

For against which of the Indian taxes have you not, at 
one time or another, raised a clamour ? To-day Mr. Danby 
Seymour is here denouncing the land-tax, as an impost that 
crushes all enterprise out of the country. Mr. Dickenson 
has had his fling* at our ^^ abominable stamp- tax ;'' as for 
Customs duties, you *' cannot away with them,'' while our 

" opium aud abkarree revenues are denounced by all the philan- 
thropists of the land. What, in the name of common sense, 
then, is the Government to do ? Was there ever perversity 
so deep in dealings with aff'airs so momentous ? You carp 
at everything ; you suggest nothing ; you button up your 
pockets, and give us incessant abuse. 

Against each of our resources, I say, ii^turn has all the 

it be imposed for legitimate purposes. Mr. Wilson's income-tax was 
levied to meet a giant Public Works expenditure, and was, therefore, a 
plain act of confiscation. But I am not at all prepared to contend 
that it might not be wise and just to lower the salt-tax one rupee 
per maund, and to make up the deficiency by an income-tax. 
An income-tax for the current expenses of the State is just enough ; 
foB* Public Works to improve the land, when the public have no 
longer any interest in that land, it is monstrous. The policy, or im- 
policy, of such a*tax in I*idia at all, is another question.— R. K. 
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force of uninformed clamour been brought to bear in this 
country. Twelve or fourteen years ago, a great outcry was 
got up against the salt-tax, which was denounced in every 
note of the gamut, from the shrill treble of ^^ small economists,'^ 
dogmatizing upon a state of matters of which they were 
ignorant, to the deep basst growling of the leading English 
journals. Many of you gentlemen must remember the torrent 
of abuse John Company had to endure from the lungs of • 
honest John Bull, who had taken it into his head, at the 
^ gti ggestion of the Cheshire salt manufacturers, w?th Mr. D* 
C. Aylwin at their head, that the salt-tax was all that the 
land-tax is now represented by Mr. Danby Seymour to be. *"• 
For half- a- century had the impression been cherished, that 
the salt-tax ^yas ^^a^great iniquity.'' The manufacture of the 
salt was ^^ a monopoly," and a monopoly is a very odious 
thing. The tax was declared to be a species of poll-tax, and 
a poll-tax is a very odious thing. The effect of the tax was to 
deprive the poor man of the amount of salt absolutely necessary 
to keep his body from being shrivelled and dw^fed into the 
size of a monkey. And then those ^' wretched Molungees,'' 
whom the Moloch of a Grovernment forced to manufacture 
the salt in the Soonderbuns — how much doleful lamentation ^ 
was uttered by indignant philanthropists on behalf of th^ 
^^ miserable Molungees." Your very penny-a-liners almost 
became familiar with the name and woes of the class. Upon 
the whole, it required a good deal of courage to say a word 
in defence of the salt- tax, in the presence of non-oflB.cial 
Englishmen, only tjfe^e or fourteen years ago. It was at 
last found out tlfat the tax was not so bad a tax after all, 
being about the only tax that reached the masses, while of 
the smallest possible amount to those whose means are in 
proportion small. It is a tax paid, moreover, in a manner 
that is, at least in appearance, voluntary, and levied in a 
way that is free from inquisition, and collected with less 
expense and greater certainty than perhaps any other cou^^d 
be. And so public opinion, better informed than it was, 
became so reconciled to the tax that it« presstire has been 
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gradually increased with general approval, until the revenue 
we derive therefrom has reached the immense sum of 
£6,000,000. And is there nothing in all this suggestive of 
a doubt, that the present outcry against the Indian land-tax 
may be of no better order ? 

I care not whom it offends wlien I say that the agita- 
tion against the land-tax of Ijidia is begotten of selfish- 
* ness and ignorance ; an ignorance so disgraceful to the 
official men who share it, that its exhibition deserves the 
severest handling it may get. Had we not a right to e^*^ 
pect that the very first step of the opponents of the tax would 
'"* be a painstaking and exact inquiry into the pressure of the 
tax, upon the classes who are declared to be crushed 
by it? And yet there has not been a.writej against the 
tax down to Mr. Danby Seymour and Mr. Dickenson to-day, 
that has not assumed that it is *' a rack-rent of half the 
produce of the ryot's fields.'' Many of them have explicitly 
affirmed the statement, and it has been repeated from mouth 
to mouth, till it is now as generally believed as was the 
salt- tax ten yeaTs ago believed to be '^a giant iniquity." 
Gentlemen, I do rejoice to be brought face to face this day 
with this folly, and however unpalatable these statements 
•"may be, I do trust that India may derive some benefit from 
them in the future. 

The reforms that are required in the matter of our 
Public Works expenditure are plain. You must abandon 
the position that India shall not borrow, and in place of it 
encourage its Government to come fre^y to your capitalists 
for all the wants of that great empire. *Its prosperity is 
your prosperity : and a wise and unselfish administration of 
its affairs will react upon the wealth of this nation in a way 
little hoped for now. Then there should be an immediate 
separation of the Public Works expenditure of the country, 
from the Budget Estimates of the year. Instead of jum- 
. "bling np together our, outlay upon railways and canals, 
with the cost of administering the laws of the country, 
the accounts shoufd be^ separated at once and for ever. 
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Let our balance-sheet show every year what ^ur real 
surplus is, and let an exact account be registered of 
every item of expenditure upon public works of a repro- 
ductive nature. The Indian Finance Minister of the day 
need have nothing to do, necessarily, with any outlay upon 
public works, except sucti as is legitimately chargeable to 
the current revenues of the 5^ear. This expenditure of itself^ 
is very heavy, comprising the cost of all repairs of existing 
works, civil and military buildings, &c. For the rest, we 
ought probably to organize a great Public Works De- 
partment in the country. And let us take care that it is not^ 
too centralised. The cavalier manner in which urgent appli- 
cations from the Bombay and Madras Governors for money 
for the mo^ necessary public works, have been treated 
must end. Calcutta must not be allowed to dogmatise 
upon what Bombay, or Madras, or the Punjab, shall do or 
shall not do. It has enough work before it in Bengal ; let it 
stick to it. That some such changes as I hav^ here hinted 
at must be inaugurated before public wor^s in India will be 
prosecuted upon the right scale, and in the right way, I 
think there can be no doubt. 

I have detained you too long already, gentlemen, but 1 
must be allowed to take a hurried glance at our Railway 
expenditure in India, before I close. The total amount, then, / 
expended upon our railway system, as far as it has gone, 
up to the close of 1865, is about £75,000,000, of which sum 
about £60,000,000 ^nas contributed under the guarantee, 
and the remai^in^ £15,000,000 advanced out of Indian 
taxes, in payment of the interest guaranteed to the share- 
holders and in railway exchanges. The total outlay, I say, 
upon the Indian railway system from its commencement 
down to this day, a period of seventeen years, is about 
£75,000,000 sterling, and towards this sum the capitalists of 
this country have contributed the greater part of the 
£60,000,000 raised under the guarantee. The nett amount 
of capital India has received, however^ has been no mhre 
than £45,000,000, since £15,00(^000 of interest and ex- 
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change Jiave been returned to this countr}^, out of taxes, in 
the payment of guaranteed interest and exchange. We have 
thus paid back to England £15,000,000, while we still owe 
her an undiminished debt of £60,000,000. All the risks 
of the enterprise are our own, and the investment, in so 
far as England is concerned, must be held to be a highly 
^ advantageous one. For a very lar^e amount of this capital has 
been spent upon English industry. Of the £60,000,000 we 
owe, no less a sum than £22,000,000 was paid to English ma^ 
chinists, ironmasters, engineers, and shipowners, for permanent 
^ way, freight, rolling stock, &c., establishments, and how 
advantageous this arrangement has been to the country 
you, of course, are well aware. Your expenditure upon 
railway enterprise in India resolves itself, th^, into this: 
that for the last seventeen years you have allowed the Indian 
Government to borrow, upon an average, £3,600,000 a-year, 
of which sum £1,400,000 a-year has been laid out on 
English goo(^, ships, &c. ; nearly £1,000,000 a-year has been 
returned in the ^^ape of interest, and exchange, because the 
system does not yet pay ; and the nett balance, or a total 
^ sum of £23,000,000, has been actually expended in India 
^ itself. That is to say, the help which this great country, 
whose surplus accumulations of capital year by year are 
variously estimated at from £90,000,000 to £140,000,000 
sterling, the help, I say, which it has rendered to India, 
amounts to the sum of IJ- to 2^ per cent, of the wealth you 
hardly know what to do with ! For this advance you have the 
most ample security, and a dividend of 5 p^ cent. 

And the Government of this wealthy nation declares, 
in its wisdom, that the system of guaranteed loan has gone 
far enough, and must now be terminated. Well, with 
this expenditure of £75,000,000 out of capital and taxes, 
we have contrived in seventeen years to open about 3,300 
miles of railway. I will now tell you what English gold 
did for the United States of America, in ten years only, 
fr(5m 1861 to 1861 . Without a guarantee of any kind 
from its Government, the|, you so freely offered your gold to 
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America, that tbey contrived to open with your help upwards 
of 19,000 miles of railways in the States in those ten years, 
or nearly 2,000 miles a-year ; and you think you have done 
great things for us, in aiding us to construct about Uvo hundred. 
Sir, we must invest capital in India on a very diflPerent scale 
from this, if we would reap the harvest of wealth that lies 
ready to our hand in thaP great country. Deal with India 
in the open-handed manner in which you deal with other 
lands, and you will reap a return therefrom such as you have 
now little conception of. 

Well, you have now seen the total actual expenditure 
of English capital on railway enterprise in India. AUow^ 
me, in conclusion, to draw your attention to the abstrac- 
tion you make of capital therefrom annually. At • this 
moment, then, wllat are called the Home charges of the 
Indian Government do not fall short of six millions a-year. 
Now, I speak the language of sober earnestness when I say 
that there is hardly an item in those charges, that does not 
admit of question as to its justice, either in principle or in 
degree. I must not weary you, however ; and I shall refer 
but to two or three particulars therein. I remark then, first, 
that in those charges there is a demand annually made 
for the sum of .£3,000,000, in payment of interest on the * 
debts incurred in the prosecution of the Affghan War, and in 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. Now I speak within 
the hearing of men who are quite able to verify what I say, 
when I afiirm that the large sum of money thus claimed is taken 
from India every yeajj, by no law but that of might. Will it 
be contended ^eridlisly that the Affghan War was entered 
upon in the interests of India, or that India had any voice 
whatever, either jn its prosecution or its close? It was a 
purely English war, undertaken by English statesmen in the 
teeth of the rulers of India, and in purely English interests ; 
and so mistaken and so guilty was that war, that it has come 
to be called proverbially '*" the iniqiiitous Affghan War.*' 

And yet, though India had nothing whatever to do either 
with its inception, its responsibility, or its pro^secution ; ^hd 
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though the East India Company protested earnestly against 
the whole affair ; you have fastened the whole cost of it, 
namely, '^1,000,000 a-year in perpetuity, upon the people 
of that country. Do you think that the terrible sufferings 
of 1857 cast no light upon this transaction? Already the sum 
abstracted from the people of India on account of that war, does 
not fall short of the whole amount %{ your boasted expendi- 
ture upon Indian railways. YoU are at the present moment 
*taking £1,000,000 sterling a-year from India for the cost 
of that iniquitous war; and you mean to take it still. Do 
you think the lapse of twenty years- takes off the disgrace 

j)f the proceeding? I do not stay to notice the miserable 
pretences upon which the interests of India were sought 
to be linked with that war. Suffice it to say that it 
cost, directly or indirectly, £20,000,000 t/5 £30,000,000 be- 
fore its last traces disappeared from the Indian balance-sheet, 
and that you have unjustly fastened a perpetual demand of 
£1,000,000 a-year upon the people of India for its conduct — 
and you take care that they pay it. 

Once more, under this head (and I remark parenthetically 
that it would be easy to show that the whole Indian debt is 
really an English liability, and not Indian) I point your 

"* attention to the fact, that you are exacting £2,000,000 more 
every year from India, and mean to exact it in perpetuity, 
it seems, for the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. And yet, 
what fact in equity can be more certain, than that the cost of 
suppressing that outbreak, should be borne by those by whose 
misrule it was occcasioned ? Let it b^well understood that 
there is no longer any controversy 5s ^o its causes. 
The English Government of the day was committed to a 
course of spoliation of high and low. .On one pretext 
or another, our treaties with the native princes of the 
country were violated, that we might seize their possessions, 
while Enam commissioners were sweeping as with a besom all 
the private freeholds of the country into the Government 
treasuries. It was impossible all this while, remember, to 
secure a hearing for any remonstrance that came from India. 
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Every petition presented to either Lords or Gommons was 
treated as so much, waste paper ; and when at last a 
rebellion occurred, you bound the whole cost of its suppres- 
sion, to the last farthing, upon the shoulders of the people. 
But you reversed your policy, and signed judgment against 
yourselves for the debt in doing so. 

What, I ask,- had the l^al millions of Bombay, Madras* 
the Punjab, Sind, Nagpoop, to do with that rebellion, 
that they are now to pay its cost ; while you, by whose 
misrule alone it was brought about, refuse to touch the 
' burden with one of your fingers ? Is it thus 'that this 
Christian people should govern the vast dependency whose 
finances are in its hands, as a trust ? "While you have been 
making your guaranteed outlay upon Indian railways of three 
millions a-ye»r, Sir» Charles Wood has been drawing three 
millions a-year to pay the interest upon debts, unjustly 
incurred in our name, because we are in your power. 
Do you think, if Indi^ was rightly represented in the 
British Parliament, this state of things would be allowed 
to last ? 

Before I dismiss this subject, let me asf your attention 
to a fact concerning the Mutiny debt, which is truly so dis- 
graceful as to be all but incredible. It happened that a large 
part of this so-called debt of £40,000,000 was incurred just* 
at the time when you were under the panic of a French in- 
vasion. There were no fewer than 100,000 troops in India at 
the period, the depots of which, amounting to 22,000 men, 
were in this country. W^U, all through that panic those depots 
formed a most ir^poitant part of your national defences, and 
your statesmen, and newspapers, comforted themselves with 
their presence her§. Can you believe it possible, then, that 
the whole cost of their maintenance was thrown — as the cost 
of these depots ever was thrown — upon the Indian Treasury, 
upon the pretext that the regiments to which they belonged 
were serving in India ? Comment upon such a fact is super- 
fluous. The cost oiyoicr defence was. thrown upon the Indian 
ryot, and he is paying it to this day. And yet jou are ea«;y 
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under the impression that your rule of India is upright and 
commejidable, and exactly what it ought to be. 

I do not carry the subject further, or it would be easy for 
me to show that these so-called Home charges,* which have 
amounted in round figures to £150,000,000, since the com- 
mencement of the century, have been one of the chief 
causes that have retarded the ^progress of that country. 

^ India pays a heavy penalty, gentlemen, for the benefits of 
English rule. What the total capital annually abstracted 
from her ^under our giant system of absenteeism amounts Jo , 
it is difficult to say ; but it is heavy in the extreme, and 

, tends terribly to her impoverishment. I need not tell you 
how difierent is the effect of taxes spent loithin the country 
in 'which they are raised, and taxes spent ivitJiout it. It is 
the unavoidable misfortune of India that iliany millions 
a-year of her taxes, are sent therefrom to be expended in this 
country ; and I cannot forbear the statement of my convic- 
tion that our national relations with that great empire are 
far from renting upon an equitable basis. The principle 
upon which al^ our financial relations with India have 
hitherto been conducted, is the assumption that England never 
had any interest in the acquisition of its rule, and has none what- 
^ever in its maintenance. I need not tell you how false that 
assumption is. A De Tocqueville, amongst foreigners, is lost 
in admiration of the fortune we possess in our great depen- 
dency, while the vulgar leaders of your press indecently 
threaten to '^ cut the Indian Empire adrift" rather than let 
her cost you one shilling. Do you not -feiiink, gentlemen, strong 
2yrima facie evidence exists against the equii^^ of your rule, in 
the fact that you may search the records of your Exchequer 
through, and fail to find there a traae even of the ex- 

"^ India owes much to Mr. Laing, as the first English statesman 
who has had the courage to animadvert boldly upon the character of 
our , financial relations therewith ; and I regret deeply that I am 
obliged to difi'er from him on any question. It was Mr. Laing's attitude 
toAvards the Home charges,* I believe, that was the real, though not 
ostensible, origin of the quarrel that drove hiui from office. — K. K. 
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istence of your Indian Empire. You Lave unlimited 
control of our finances. There is no man to ^ise up in 
Parliament, and question the equity or the justice of the vast 
abstractions you are making, year by year, from the treasury 
of India, without check or hindrance of any kind. You do 
as you please with that treasury. You ever have done so. 
Every charge that you could connect, however remotely, with 
the name of India, you have cast upon her. Instead of^a 
scrupulous regard to what equity and good faith suggested, 
and a careful attempt to apportion the cost of maintaining 
the connexion of the two countries between them, upon the 
principle that each should pay according to the benefitsit 
derives therefrom, you have made India pay the whole ; 
you are still making it do so ; and you mean still to make 
it do so. 

The time is coming, gentlemen, when interpellations 
upon this subject will reach you from the native mind of 
India itself. It is not for nothing that the young men of 
India are pressing through the Universities you have esta- 
blished in its chief cities. Their voic^ are mute now, for 
they know not political warfare ; but the time is coming 
when you will have to give an account to the sons of India^ 
of the trust so long confided to your hands, and, as I in .my 
conscience believe, so inequitably used. Remember, if your 
treatment of your other dependencies is right, then is your 
treatment of India shamelessly wrong ; and I would, from 
the bottom of my heart, that you awoke to this fact of 
yourselves. It isf enough for me, that I have made a 
deliverance erf my own conscience upon this subject. 

When I regard attentively the intense selfishness of 
our rule in Jndia ; our deliberate refusal to pay one 
shilling for the important benefits we derive from that 
rule ; and remember that India is one of the poorest 
countries on the earth, whilst we are estimated to be the 
wealthiest, I cannot but have misgivings as to our future. 
I cannot but fear that what we 'are wrongfully withdrawing 
from that country, will be exactec^ of uS;. to the la*5t far- 
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tiling, in national rebuke, humiliation, and suffering. I speak 
the more unreservedly upon this subject, because I know 
how extensively deep religious feeling pervades the north of 
England, and because, we are told by high authority, that it 
is from Manchester that the great political impulses of the 
day are flowing. 

I would suggest that Manchestei^ should petition for a 
Select Committee of the House, to Report upon, the following 
questions : — 

1. The propriety of declaring every Port in India a Free 

Port ? 

2. The propriety of extending the Permanent Settlement 

'throughout India, as sanctioned by Sir Charles 
Wood's Dispatch of 1864 ? 

3. The propriety of that Settlement in the North West 

Provinces ? 

4. The propriety of mixing up the vast Public Works 

Expenditure ^ of India with its current Ee venue 
accounts, and of compelling its Government to construct 
Public Works of a reproductive character, out of 
' ^ . Taxes, instead of allowing it to borrow money for the 
purpose, as all other Governments do ? 

5. The character of our financial relations with India, 

and the principles on which they are based P 
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Shortly after the Conference, a letter commenting thereon appeared 
in the Times ^ signed '^ A Colonist/^ illustrating very perfectly the want 
• «7f exact acquaintance with our affairs, which I allege against the 
colonist party generally. The writer remarks : — 

The Government of India, while (Doasting that it possesses a source of revenue* 
which other Governments have foolishly alienated, has never understood that the 
privilege of collecting the rent of the land entails upon it the obligation of* fulfil- 
ling those dutie^of a lan^ord which elsewhere are performed by private individuals. 
While maintaining the theory that the land revenue is only the rent, it has never 
scrupled to use that revenue as a tax to defray the expenses of foreign wars, or to 
relieve the wealthy commercial inhabitants of great cities from tjie burden of pay- 
ing their fair share of the general taxation of the country. As a general rule, none 
of the money taken from the land was, till lately, spent on the laud, and conse- 
quently, -the backward condition of Indian agriculture present^l a close parallel to 
that of Irish agriculture in those good old days in which absentee landlords 
squandered in foreign countries the r€nts they received*from their properties in 
Ireland. Even still it is considered a work of grace, and not of obligation, for the 
Indian Government to spend money on public improvements, such as roads and 
Avorks of irrigation ; and so little did Sir C. Trevelyan last year recognise what the^ 
Government owes to the land, that he actually abolished the income tax — the oifly 
direct impost to which the commercial millionaires of India, the men who benefit 
most largely by our rule, contributed — because he could use the land revenue to 
supply the gap thus created, instead of applying it to its legitimate purposes. 

A day or two after this letter appeared, the Bolton Chronicle 

echoed the substance of its complaint as follows : — 

• 
If we want more cotton, and better cotton, and cheaper cotton, from India, we 
must have more roads, more navigable canals, and greater improvements to the 
navigation of existing fivers between the cotton districts and the coast. And here 
it is that the Government of India has signally failed in its duty. It is true we are 
told that during the last six years the grants for public worlts, chiefly roads, have 
been £30,000,000. It seems a great sum. But look to the different position in 
which the Government of India stands to the landowners and occupiers, to that 
which it holds in reference to the same classes in our own country. In"England, 
if a new road has to be made, the owners and occupiers of land must subscribe for 
the improvement. But in India the Government may be called fairly the land- 
owner ; it levies a land-tax which during the last six years has amounW to 
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£120,000,000. And we say it is boimd in all honesty to expend tliat tax in the 
improvement of the land upon -which it is levied. Let the cotton manufacturer 
stick to tli^ one point—'' You, the Government of India, receive £20,000,000 
a-year of rent from the land ; that is a sum you have no right to dispose of for the 
enefit of merchants, and for the improvement of towns, but which you should 
devote to the benefit of those who pay it. 

Lastly, a greater than either the ^^Colmiist " or the Chronicle — the 
Times — was insisting upon the same thing, a few months ago, in the 
following terms : — 

It is true that a large sum of £5,890,000 is to be spent in the ensuing year on 
public works, b*ht nearly as much, or £5,686,000, was spent in the past twelv^ 
months. A Government like that of India, which, taking into account the opium 
-monopoly, derives more than half its income in its character of landowner, must 
every year be prepared to lay out considerable sums in public works. This has 
been done for many years past, and the revenue is now reaping the benefit of the 
expenditure. The present generation must do for its successors what its prede- 
cessors have done for it. 

In substance, all these gentlemen agree that as the Government of 
India is the landlord of the country, and enjoys the rights of land- 
lord, so must it be held answerable for the discharge of the landlord's 
duties : in other words, it is its duty to construct what works are 
necessary for the impTovement of the land, out of the income which it 
derives therefrom. The extracts are replete with misstatements of 
^"act on minor matters, to which I need not reply : but admitting for a 
nioment that the Government of India does stand towards the soil in the 
relation which these gentlemen, erroneously, suppos^ when or where in 
the world, I ask, was it ever yet held that a landlord ought not to be 
allowed to borrow money for the improvement of his estate, but should 
be compelled to devote thereto, the income he derives therefrom ! The 
question raised by these gentlemen, and thus superficially treated, is 
vital to the wellbeing of India ; and if the erroneous impressions con- 
veyed by such writings are to govern our conduct in the matter of 
public works in India, the future of that great co^mtry will be inde- 
finitely compromised. 

The terms lease, rent, landlord, and tenant, as applied to the relations 
existing between the State and the land in India, are suggestive of so 
much e'ror, that their use is greatly to be deprecated. A lease in 
Indja is not a lease, in the English meaning of the term ; nor is the 
(io^'^'nment a la^idlord, jiior the ryot a tenant, nor the land revenue 
/ « 
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a rent ; and the assumption that the words so translated have the 
full meaning of their English renderings, is the parent (fE haK the 
errors made in this country upon the subject of Indian finances. • 

In no part of India, does the Government stand towards the soil in 
the relation of landlord. Its rights as landlord (if it ever possessed 
them) were long since waiveok in favour of the cultivator. As a matter 
of fact, the Government of Indi^ never was the landlord ; it was simply 
entitled by immemorial usage to what was known as the hhirauj-m- 
an impost that might, or might not, represent the true rent of the soil 
•This impost might legally extend to one-half the ]3rodaice, but could 
not exceed that proportion ; while in practice only a third or a fourth 
was taken. In other words, the Commonwealth had a prescriptive 
right to share in the produce of the soil ; a share that might reach to 
one-half, but^in practice seldom exceeded one-third. 

Now, let it be well understood that this was the condition of things 
we found in India. We foand that the Commonwealth had reserved 
a right from time immemorial to a certain proportion of the produce 
of the land. But the State had no right to the soil: it could not 
dispossess one tenant to put another in at a high^* rental ; for the 
soil belonged to the occupier, who could do w^tli it what he liked, 
so long as he paid the State share of the produce. When a man 
sold his land in those days, he sold it subject to the State claim 
upon it ; in other words, he sold a right to occupy and enjoy for ej'er 
two-thirds of its.^oduce. The remaining third was not his to sell, 
and never was his, nor his fathers'. Whether the State share repre- 
sented the true rent of the soil or not, would of course be an accident : 
I am inclined to believe it fell a good deal short of that rent as a 
rule. Well, this was Ihe condition of thmgs we found everywhere ; 
while at this moment we have everywhere lowered that khirauj almost 
to the point of abandonment. The land has risen so enormously in 
value within the last twenty years — mainly from the successful growth 
of new and valuable articles of export — that, instead of one-third, it 
is doubtful if we are taking one-twentieth of the produce as the 
State share. In other words, whatever our predecessors may have 
been, we have long since abandoned all claim to anything WiTt a quit- 
rent of the soil. • « 

Wisely or unwisely, we have abandoned, I say, to the cultivate* that 
share in the produce which beforp we *came, the Commonwealth 
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reserved for defraying the expenses of the Government. In so doing, 
we have of course conferred an enormously valuable property upon 
me cultivator, which neither he nor his fathers knew, and to which 
neither he nor they had the remotest title, or right. If, therefore, 
it ever was the landlord, the Government has long ceased to be so, 
having abandoned to the cultivator the#^hole margin of profit which 
lies between our light assessment and \he true rental of the fields. 
• Now, these are facts of which ''A golonist" is plainly ignorant. 
The belief still lingers everywhere, that the land revenue of India is '' a 
rack-rent of half the produce." The truth is, a revolution has takei^ 
place in that country within the last twenty years, so vast that the 
■experience and the writings of men who may have been *^ authorities " 
in 1845 are now simply misleading and dangerous. It is because of this 
that the proposal to settle the land-tax in perpetuity ^t its present 
amount, is so monstrous a folly. Just at the period when the land is 
doubling in value every five years, w-e are bidden to settle the land- 
tax in perpetuity. Take the case of a ryot holding a thirty 
years' lease, in the Bombay Presidency. The man has what is 
called a right <^ occupancy; and the ^Mease'^ is simply an as- 
surance that the Government assessment shall not be raised for a 
generation of years. He can do what he likes with his land, for his 
right to occupy is heritable, and transferable, and perpetual. The 
Si^te cannot oust him ; all improvements upon the land are his for 
ever. He is simply liable at the end of thirty yea^to find the quit- 
rent he is paying somewhat increased, from a general edict falling upon 
the whole talooka ; an edict ever preceded by careful inquiry. Where 
he is now paying a quit-rent of Ils.2 an acre, he may perhaps have to 
pay by-and-bye Rs.3. Who is the real laifdlord in these cii'cum- 
stances ? The so-called tenant, who is allowed froja generation to 
generation to enjoy the rent, or the so-called landlord, who does not 
enjoy it ? So valuable a property are these leases, IJiat they command 
the most fabulous premiums. Land is not to be bought in Western 
India at all. If we could get at the hoards of these men for the 
purpose of making the roads, and tanks, and canals, which they have 
too HttlS^enterprise to make for themselves, it might be good policy 
to t»x them for the purpose j^ but to tax the urban classes for such 
wor]h^ while they are to have no interest in the profits arising from the 
ou^y, is plainly monstrofis. Oji this ground, have I ever condemned 
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the income-tax in India ; because it was levied to sustain a great 
public works expenditure, and not to defray the current expenses of 
the State. If we settle the land-tax in perpetuity at its present amount, 
then is it certain that the Commonwealth should cease all expenditure 
ui)on public works for improving that land. All that the State is now 
taking from the land of India is a quit-rent, the whole proceeds of 
which go to defray the expense of administering the laws, and main- 
taining the military establishments. To undertake public works for 
improving the land, out of that quit-rent, or out of an income-tax 
upon the cities, is plainly preposterous. The State has already con- 
ferred upon the occupiers of land an enormously valuable property, 
which belonged of right to all classes in common. And we are now to 
add to the value of that property, it seems, by an indefinite outlay 
upon public works made out of taxes upon the non-agricultural 
classes. • • 
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The appalling mortality attending the recent famine 
in the North-West Provinces has beer shown beyond-^- 
cavil by the Statesman to be directly aftributabie'^to ^he 
blindness and apathy of Sir George^ouper's govern- 
ment, and to the total want of discretion with which he 
carried out, regardless of consequences, the policy which 
he believed would commend itself to the approval 
of the Government of India. Lord Lytton huS show^n 
_ more respect for public opinion than most of his pre- 
decessors, but it is too weak m India to compel the 
bureaucracy under which we live to acknowledge the falli- 
bility of high officials, or the failure of measures which 
it has itself adopted or approved. To effect this, we must 
appeal to the public opinion of England. So vital are 
the issues raised in the following controversy, so necessarj^ • 
is it that the late scandal in the North-West should iTe 
exposed and condemned, andthat at, the same time, the 
essential, though unintentional, cruelty of the famine policy 
imposed by the agency of Sir Richard Temple on Madras, 
and which under Sir George Couper has permitted half 
a million of ^^eople to die of hunger, should be clearly 
demonstrated — that we deem it our duty to ask the verdict 
of the Home pifblic upon the matter. 

Early in February last, when the Indian public, and even 
the local Government, were yet in ignorance c^ the 
terrible mortality from famine thaj was raging in the NorJth- 
West Provinces, Mr. Knight had occasion to go to Agra. 
Dr. Cornish, the Sanitary Commissioner of Madras, ha^ 
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just preceded him, and when Mr. Knight arrived he received 
a letter from Dr. Cornish, pointing out to him the unmis- 
takable symptoms of famine among the people. What he 
saw with his own eyes and heard from all quarters, official 
and unofficial, more than confirmed Dr. Cornish's state- 
ments. Mr. Knight thereupon wrote to the Statesman his 
first letter on the subject, and thus, in the middle of 
^^mary, the public was fbr.the first time made aware that 
a severe famine ha4 been raging, almost without remark, in 
e North-West since November. Attempts were mad? 
through certain newspa|>lrs and by the publication of 
official documents to cast discredit on his statements. 
This* and the pitiable condition of the people, led him 
to write two other letters to the Statesman, tfie contents 
of which were so damaging to the government of Sir 
George Couper, that the latter felt it incumbent on 
him to address a defence of his policy to the Govern- 
ment of Indi^. The Government of India rashly accept- 
ed the defence, and approved Sir George Couper's course ; 
and to pacify public opinion published the official cor- 
respondence. By this time Mr. Knight was back in 
Calcutta, and was thus able to deal exhaustively with the 
questions in dispute, in the editorial columns of the 
Statesman. By means of the mortuary returns, published 
by the Government, and other official papers to which he 
had access, he was able, by official evidence, to prove his 
charges and to expose the flimsiness of Sir George Cou- 
per's defence. At the same time corroboj:ative testimony 
streamed daily into the office of the Statesmaii from a 
host of correspondents in the North-West, including not 
only .jnissionaries and other non-official gentlemen of 
position, but also man}; officials in Government service. 
The following pages contain Mr. Knight's letters, and the 
o^cial papers in cfefenc^ of the Government, with the 
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Statesmaii^ editorials and important extracts from the corre- 
spondence referred to. As much as possible has l^een done 
by compression and re-arrangement to present the contro- 
versy to the public in a convenient form. To attain due 
method and brevity, it would have been necessary to 
write an original pamp4ilet ; but the importance of the 
subject is such that it \s ^hoped that defects of style and - 
method, inseparable from a reprint of this kind, will not 
be allowed to weigh witu ilie critic against facts of so 
lamentable an order as are here disclosed. 

We lay the appeal before the Home public, because 
the horrible scandal which it discloses is simply the cul- 
mination of the reactionary policy towards these calamities 
that has been begotten of Sir Richard Temple's guilty 
extravagancies in 1874. Down to the Orissa famine, 
it was the accepted belief of the Government that 
our one danger in these calamities .was the^—* doing 
too much' for the people. As there are no poor laws 
in India, and no provision of any kind for the des^ 
titute, every famine encountered under our rule ha3 
been attended by an appalling mortality. The dreadful 
sufferings of the people in Orissa {\Z66-6j') reached the 
ears of the English public, and the Commission that was 
appointed to enquke into that calamity produced a 
report that it ^as supposed and believed would change the 
entire attitude of the Government towards these calamities 
in the future. B«t two short years afterwards, the Raj- 
pootana famine occurred, and a million and a half of people 
were again consigned to death, by ignoring the Orissa 
Commission as if it had never existed. The district 
officers were again warned to be sure ' they did not 'do 
too much,' and it ended, as usual, in doing jiothing. *Sir 
John Strachey was Lieutenant-Governor of the Norths 
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West at the time, and it was he, undoubtedly, who struck 
the key-note of our course in this new calamity. 

Strange to tell, this dreadful famine in Rajpootana excit- 
ed no remark in England at all, but the Anglo-Indian press 
did its diit)' Th^ Friend of Indiobon the one side of India, 
- BDcl the 7 lines of India^ followed by the Indian Economist ^ 
on the otLei*. spoke out in terms of indignant passion 
upon the subject, and a great change came over men's 

mind in India, as to the spirit in which these calamities 

.1 

needed to be met. It will be the lasting praise of Earl 
Northbrook — an otherwise feeble ruler — that the duty of the*" 
Government towards the people in t\^e of^ famine, had 
taken absolute possession of his mind. Had he but 
been wise enough to have put the power of the Supreme 
Government behind Sir George Campbejl, when the Behar 
famine confrj)nted us in 1873-74, Sir George would have 
stereotyped as 3. guide for all time, the course to be 
pursued. But .Lord Northbrook was jealous of his great 
lieutenant, and insisted upon his retiring in the midst of 
t\e famine, that he might put Sir Richard Temple in his 
place. To this unhappy mistake, we owe everything that 
has followed. Without a conviction upon any subject and 
equally ready to make a famine where there is none, or to 
shut his eyes to the calamity when raging around him, Sir 
Richard Temple's wild extravagance of expenditure be- 
came a scoff and by-word in the country. He spent six 
or seven millions sterling, when two wouW have been more 
than ample, and made a famine everywhere to sustain the 
wild estimates he had himself forced upon the district 

officers, against their remonstrances. 

• • 

•A reaction, of cciurse was inevitable, and when famine 
^gain loomed upon us in Bombay and Madras, in 12,76-77 < 
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Sir John Strachey, who had become Finance Minister, 
reliabilitated the old policy once more, with Sir.Rickard 
Temple as Jhe instrument to give effect to it. The old 
delusion was on its feet stronger than ever — that our 
danger lies ' in doing too much/ while the Behar famine, 
in which not a life was lost, was never named but to be 
scoffed at, because of Sir ^Richard Temple's guilty _foIIy- - 
in connection with it. 

•Every one knows how total has been the faifure of the 
Strachey-Temple policy imposed in the last eighteen 
•months upon Madras, while the facts disclosed in the. fol- 
lowing pages as to^the famine in the North-West show the 
culmination of this reaction, in Sir George Couper's inhuman 
course. We have tried to be as brief as we could, where a 
volume would be necessary to explain the exact position to A 

the English mind. We send forth the pamphlet with deep / 
reluctance, and only because we feel it to.be our duty to 
do so. 



N, 



Calcutta, June i8j8. 
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FAMINE IN THE NORTH-WEST, 



MR. KNIGHT'S LETTERS TO THE "STATESMAN," 



I. 

Agra, February i$th, 1878. 

i Sir, — It is with real distress that I attempt to awaken 

the Imperial Government to the fact that we are at 
this moment in the midst of actual famine in the 
North- West Provinces, and that the fatal propensity of 
our officials to conceal from themselves gnd from the 
Government the extent of the distress, a^id the real suffer- 
ings of the people, will result — indeed, is already result- 
ing — in a terrible mortality from starvation. That there 
may be no mistake as to my meaning, I affirm plainly 
that masses of the labouring poor are being slowly starved 

^ - to death in these provinces, and I fear the statement is as 

true concerning Oudh and Rohilkund as of the districts 
of which Agra is the centre. No one will suspect me, I 
hope, of pretending to be more humane, or more clear- 
sighted, than the graat body of honorable and able men 
who constitute the Civilian executive of these provinces. 
No one in India has a higher appreciation than I have 
of the claims of the Service to which they belong upon 
the admiration^and the confidence of their countrymen ; 
but there is unhappily a fatal Service tradition amongst 

y them upon this subject of famine. A few years ago, the 

tradition was everywhere accepted that it was idle to 
suppose that the Government could charge itself with 
the responsibility of saving the .people ahve in time of 
famine. The Government could perhaps do somethings to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people^ but nt)t much.* It 

. might, in extremity, suspend the collection of the ia^id 
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revenue, or at the last moment open relief works, and 
finally give some assistance to private movements for 
doling Qut a daily ration to the infirm, the aged, and 
the very yountr, just sufficient to sustain, hfe. And 
that was all. To hope to do more than this, was 
deemed visionary and quixotic, nay, contrary to the 
'laws of political economy.' That famine is one of those 
calamities that fall under the «ame category as war, 
and that the responsibilities of# the Government in en- 
countering it are to be measured only by its powers, 
is now an established conviction ; but it has been contested 
at every step of its progress, by this * tradition' of the Se^^- 
vice. Not a Government resolution, nor circular order on the 
subject, was ever issued down to 1869, that was not couched 
in a tone of warning to the district officer to be sure that^ 
he d4d not do too much. The great thing to aim at was 
not the mitigation of the peoples' sufferiggSj bwt as small 
a drain as possible upon the exchequer ; the first care 
consequently in famine was care for the treasury. The 
people of course must suffer — suffer terribly. The great 
thing was to see that the treasury did not suffer, or suffered 
as little as possible. That famine must be encountered in 
the spirit in which a nation enters upon the calamity of 
war, and that tTie Government stands or falls by the 
success or failure of its operations, is a conviction to 
^hich we do lip-service readily enough, but which has 
i>ever yet dethroned the official tradition. 

The Government wishes to believe that the people can 
pull through without assistance, and that their sufferings, 
if not imaginary, are at all events exaggerated by the 
zeal of officers who are wanting in judgment, and whose 
extravagance in representing matterj to their superiors, or 
indiscretion in "writing to the papers," should berepressed 
as only mischievous and embarrassing. So ^ell understood 
is it that the Government does not look with favour upon 
anything like strong representations of the^ peoples' suffer- 
ings, that probably no officer ever sits down to call atten- 
tion to them, without a distinct effort to bring his style 
down to the official level that is recognized as the 
right standard. What the Government wishes to believe 
is of course well known to the entire district executive, 
and the art of minimizing the sufferings of the people is 
practised, I Relieve ynconsciously, by nineteen officials out 
of every twenty who are moving in their very midst 
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I now warn the Government that this fatal art js 
being practised to a dangerous extent at this moment in 
these provinces. It is not want of humanity, but^the delu- 
sion that, ivith wheat at 1 1 seers the rupee, we must expect 
the very poor to die— it is this that produces the apathy 
with which the widespread starvation of the people is 
being watched by the executive. Three-fourths of the 
people, even on our so-called relief-works, are slowly but 
surely starving to death* Wheat, jowaree, and dhall at 
\o\ to II seers the rupee, and a daily wage^ of 9 pie fof 
women and i anna for men coolies ! It is simply death by 
^low torture, and calls for any indignation you may express 
upon it. And now observe the results of this so-called 
relief, communicated in a private letter to myself by a 
^very high medical authority^" who passed through Agra a 
week ago. 

• • 

Agra, Sunday, lOth February, 

** I did not expect to meet with any evidence of famine 
in this part of India, but on my way to the Tqf yesterday, 
I stopped and inspected a number of the working gangs 
on the famine relief-works, and this morning^I have been 
into the poor-house where the worst cases are brought in.-f* 
In regard to the people on relief-works, they are generally 
in a worse condition than our working gangs in the South 
were at this time last year. 7/ieir appearance betrays a long 
course of tmder-feeding. The dirty, hard, dry skins aitd 
blue gums indicate a deteriorated state of health that is 
certain to end in high mortality. At the poor-house during 
the few minutes I remained, four miserable creatures were 
brought in on doolies^ and the condition of the inmates is 
generally very bad. •I understood the man in charge to 
say that* Zy persons had died there in January^ the average 
daily strength being from 200 to 300. I have seen none of 
the local magnates, nor do I know what views are enter- 
tained in regard to the extent of the distress. All that 
I can say is, that the misery from chronic starvation 
amongst the people on the relief-works and in the poor- 
house, and wandering about the town, is very real ; and that 
the present prospects of .famine are very much what they 

* Dr. Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner ot Madras. * 

t It lias been stated since that this was really a hospital, but ^' Dr. 
Cornish calls it a place "where the worst case3»were brought in," the^ame 
makes little difference. ^ 
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were in Madras a year ago. Only in this particular is the 
N".-W. better off, that you have promising crops of wheat, 
barley, ^d dhall, which will come into market in two 
months, whereas in our case last February,. we had no 
prospect of harvest under six or seven months. The dis- 
trict jail I was unable to see, but Dr. Tyler informs me 
that his numbers are double the average, and this of course 
indicates distress in the district. « 

** I have no doubt that Agra receives the waifs of Jey- 
Uore and surrounding districts, and that there is a concen- 
tration of misery about here, just as occurred in all our 
large towns in Madras ; but from the very little that haj 
been said i!i regard to the distress here, I should be inclin- 
ed to think that there was an tmwillingness to admit the 
existence of actual famine, and that it may burst rather un- 
pleasantly on the authorities if the growing crops should'* 
turn out unfavourably. The early syn^ptom^ of famine 
are quite unmistakable to those accustomed to witness 
them, and I have no hesitation in saying that they exist 
in the -relief- workers near Agra.'^ 

The italics in this letter are mine, and I earnestly beg 
the attention of the Government to the facts remarked by 
the writer. The people are being slowly starved by us, 
while we nurse •the belief that we are protecting them 
from this last extremity of suffering. Let the reader re- 
^ct for a moment upon Zy deaths in one month, in a 
single poor-house, with an average of 200 to 300 inmates. 
I implore the attention of the Government to these dis- 
closures. What is wanted in our district officers is not 
humanity, not pity for such sufferings — but their deliver- 
ance once for all from the miserable delusion that it is the 
public will, or the wish of the Governjrient, that our relief 
measures should simply mean a horrible process of pro- 
longing a man's death over six weeks of starvation on a 
Temple ration, instead of cutting his misery short by 
keeping him without food for six days. It is not in the 
Agra districts alone, that this terrible state of things 
exists, and exists apparently without the knowledge of the 
Government at all. I am urged by post this morning to 
go to 9^1*^11^7? to Budaon, to Shahjehanpore, to see the 
real state of matters, as the ^' officials are doing what they 
can fo conceal the gravity of the state of affairs'* from 
the iSovernme^it. 

R. KNIGHT, 
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This letter called forth a reply from Dr. Hilson, Civil 
Surgeon of Agra, in the form of a letter to the Collector, 
in which he argued that Dr. Cornish had not had^ time to 
ascertain tjie facts accurately, and that his account of 
the distress was very much exaggerated. It was pro- 
bably in consequence of the same letter that the Secretary 
to Sir. George Couper's government addressed a com- 
munication to the'Govenvnent of India on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, in which the existeoce of severe distress was admit- 
ted, but an attempt was made to show that the Goveriv 
ment of the North- West had made adequate arrangements 
to meet it in every district, with tjie exception of Rai 
Bareli. The following paragraph, while des!:ribing the 
sufferings of the people, reveals, in the Hnes italicised, 
complete ignorance, even at that time^ of the great mdr- 
^'tality among the people : — 

6. It was intimated at the time that, though the rainfall of October had 
for the time saved these Provinces from distress amounting to famine, a con- 
siderable part of the population would inevitably be reduced to sore straits 
in the interval between the sowing and the ripening of the crops, and this 
prediction has been only too fully verified. The copious rainfall in December 
and January was not an unmixed blessing, for it deprived the labouring 
classes of the work they would otherwise have obtained in irrigating the 
crops ; and the general failure of the kJiurreefg\:2ATi%^ on wnich they ordinarily 
subsist, and which have been less abundant in the inarkets than wheat or 
barley, and quite as dear, deprived them as well of their usual food. The 
result has been that, unable to obtain their usual work, and with the grains 
on which they ordinarily depend for food selling at famine rates, the lai^e 
class of day-laborers have been in a great measure compelled to eke ^ut 
their subsistence by eating the green leaves of sarson, gram, and other plants. 
These remarks apply chiefly to the Agra and Rohilkhund Divisions, the 
greater part of Oudh, and parts of the Benares Di^dsion, The distress was 
much aggravated by the quite abnormal cold which came upon us so very 
suddenly and unexpectedly after the rain which fell in the first part of 
January. In ordinary years the poorest classes have abundance of straw for 
their bedding, and are thu^kept warm at night when the cold is most severe ; 
but this year, when in some places even the thatch has been pulled off the 
houses to feed tlie cattle, they were unable to get this auxiliary to their 
scanty clothing, and the cold acting on frames already enfeebled by insuffi- 
cient nourishment has undoubtedly produced a mortality considerably in 
excess of the usual rate at the present season of the year, although it may be 
questioned whether ft zvill not befoiuid hereaftc)' that the comparative iriummity 
from chohra and fever which, owing apparently to the drought, the Provinces 
have enjoyed during the past year, will not compensate for the losses caused 
by insufficient food and clothing, and make the mortality generally little if 
at all, higher than in an ordinary year. The deaths have been most nu- 
merous amongst the class of wandering and professional beggars.* • 



We quote also the following passages^ because\ they 
embody the main excuse that has been put forward by the 
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North-West Government, for the dreadful mortality in 
these districts :— 

• 

lo. In the Rohilkhund Division generally the laborers who^re in distress- 
ed circumstances are represented to have shown great reluctance to come to 
the rehef-works, preferring to sit idly at their homes when they found they 
were required to do a fixed task. This apathy has undoubtedly tended to 
increase the mimbers in the poor-houses, as admission could not be refused 
when they had become too feeble to work, and must- have starved if they 
were not admitted. It was stated also tlfat not a few who, on being dis- 
charged from the poor-house, were sent to « relief work ran away. * * * 
^11. As it appeared that one of the objections made to laboring on a relief- 
work was that the task exacted was somewhat beyond the powers of some of 
the people by reason of their already enfeebled state, it was at once reduced 
to an amount which such people could be fairly expected to perform. But th» 
chief difficulty which the local authorities have had to contend agaihst is the 
reluctance of the people to give any equivalent at all for their food in the 
shape of work. They say the '' Sirkar fed us for nothing in 1868," and they 
cannot understand why they should not be similarly favored now. As soon ^ 
as they, found that work was expected from them, they hied to their homes. 
This impression and its consequences are, of course, much to be deprecated ; 
but the local officers were instructed to use all the inflifence at Their command 
to bring the people to a sense of what was due from them to Government, as 
well as what was due from Government to them. 

The concluding paragraph contained the following sen- 
tence : — '^ It i^ unquestionable that there has been, and 
still is, very seveije distress ; but everywhere the arrange- 
ments appear to be such, that His Honor believes no man 
need die of starvation." How greatly His Honor was 
d^uded, will be seen when we come to deal with the mor- 
tuary returns. 

The Government of India, in replying to this communi- 
cation, declared itself satisfied that Sir G. Couper's 
arrangements had, '^ on the whole," b^en " timely and 
sufficient/^ but called for a report on^the rate of wages 
given on relief-works, — a point to which Sir G. Couper's 
Secretary had made no allusion. A report was according- 
ly furnished, which, however, it is unnecessary to produce 
here, as the nominal wage system will be found set forth 
in Sir G. Couper's defence. The rate actually paid on 
several of the works was, as will be seen, very far below 
the nominal rate. 

After waiting to see all that could be said in reply to 
his fifst letter, Mr. KnigRt again addressed the Editor of 
the S/aUsma/^, ^exposing in stronger terms than before the 
mismanagement of the famine. 
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II. 

Agra, 29^/2 Marcl^ 1878. 

SlR^ — I have purposely delayed noticing" the strictures 
that have been made upon my letter, published in your 
columns of the 19th ultimo, concerning the mortahty from 
starvation in the^e provinces during the last few months, 
that I might see all that* had to be said against it. My 
letter I presume it was tha^gave rise to the correspondence 
on the subject between the local Government of these pro- 
vinces and the Government of India, that was made public 
M your columns a few weeks ago ; while it. has been 
honored, I find, by a leading article in the Englishman of 
the I2th instant, and by a letter from the Civil Surgeon of 
-V^gra to the Collector of the district, that found its way 
into the Pioneer about a fortnight ago. 

Your contemporaries cannot but know the fact that 
there has been an appalling mortality in these provinces 
since November last, nor can they be ignorant, I think, 
that it is neither old age, nor disease, nor epidemic of any 
kind, that has caused this ghastly death-roll* but — starva- 
tion. The people have died of hunger by Hens of thousands 
in these pj'ovinces since November last. They were so dying 
all through December, January, and February without ^ 
relief-work open anywhere; and when public attention •is 
called to the horrible fact, instead of joining me in the 
demand for enquiry as to how this mortality could have 
occurred, in presence of a District Executive supposed 
to be charged W4th its prevention, your contemporary 
(the Englishmaii) opens his editorial columns to a most 
untruthful official apology which pooh-poohs the whole 
subject, and which is allowed to assume the form of an 
independent editorial assurance that Mr. Knight had made 
most erroneous statements on the subject. According to 
your contemporary, some trifling distress had been expe- 
rienced, but it was in no way attributable to Executive 
incapacity or want of foresight. The wording of my letter 
I ought, I think, to have shown everyone how dq3irous I 

\^ was to attribute as liftle blame as possible to the Exe- 

cutive, while stating firmly that fhere was actual famfhe in 
the provinces, and that a systematic effort was being Viade 
by our district officers to conceal *its existence from the 
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Government, and even from themselves. Both the local 
journals, ^Pioneer and Delhi Gazette, were silent upon the 
subject, f r were Government apologists according to their 
wont ;^ while the EnglisJnnan publishes as an independent 
editorial an official apology, the authorship of which is very 
well known, contributed from Agra. Whatever may be 
thought of such journalism by others, it is a long way re- 
moved from my own conception of the trile functions of the 
Indian Press. Had your contemporary made any enquiry 
into the facts, he would have known how necessary it was 
to receive with caution every official assurance on the 
subject. 

Dr. Hilton's letter hardly calls for notice from myself, 
as it is in the main a simple expression of his professional 
opinion that the physical condition of the labourers on the 
relief-works in Agra itself, in the early part of February,"^ 
was far from being indicative of such J^mentgble under- 
feeding, as Dr. Cornish declared it to be. The impression 
which Dr. Hilson's letter is likely to convey seems 
to me an unfortunate one in the interests of improved ad- 
ministration ; as it is impossible that Dr. Hilson should 
not know that there has been a very appalling mortality 
in these prov^ces in the last three months, or that he 
should be ignoraftt of its real cause. The tilt against Dr. 
Cornish as to the physical condition of the relief labour- 
ers in Agra serves only to divert attention from the terri- 
bte fact m which we are so much interested, namely, the 
starvation of the people. The past cold season has been 
a particularly healthy one. There has been neither fever, 
nor cholera, nor epidemic of any kind to carry off the 
people ; and yet the mortality has been appalling. The 
people have perished by tens of thousands of starva- 
tion ; that, and nothing else. I do noT feel called upon to 
decide whether Dr. Hilson or Dr. Cornish 'has given the 
truer professional diagnosis of the condition of the people 
on the relief-works at last opened in thjs city. It is 
enough for me to have seen with my own ^y^s, the truly 
horrible condition of crowds of people, past work alto- 
gether ; and to see that the official Gazette discloses a 
death-rate throughout the provinces in December and 
January last, of more than douole the normal ratio. 
Nothing is farther from* my intention or wish than the 
fastening of a reproach upon our district officers. What I 
am anxious to'do, is to show that we have not yet learned 
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that we must encounter famine in a different spirit alto- 
gether from that which still traditionally prevails in the 
Civil Service, if we are to encounter it successfully. I 
will recur k) the subject with your permission in a second 
letter; and I leave it to the public to say whether such 
*' opposition" to the Government, as this letter expresses, 
is desirable and necessary or not. 

R. KNIGHT. 



III. 



Agra, 30//^ March 1878. 



Sir, — In my letter of yesterday I endeavoured to 
'^dispose of all that is personal in the discussion which my 
letter of the iQth^ultimo has provoked in the columns of 
the Englishman and the Pionee7\ I pointed out that the 
reply to my letter in the former journal was simply an 
official apology sent from this station as a contribution to 
its columns^ and was in no sense an independent editorial 
judgment upon the matter, although it was made to 
assume that form in your contemporary's columns. Had 
the Englishman made any attempt to •ascertain for itself 
what the condition of the people really was, and what the 
attitude of our district officers had been in presence of thair 
distress, it would have known how misleading was the apTD- 
logy, and how absolutely true was my complaintthat the 
Government views with displeasure all attempts of its 
district executive to depict the sufferings of the people in 
their true magnitude and intensity. I purposely preferred 
the charge against tfae Government in general terms only, 
but insisted on the fact that our district officials are too 
apt to minimise the sufferings of the people. The result 
in the present case has been an appalling mortality from star- 
vation. The local officials were slow to open their eyes 
to the real extent of the people's sufferings, the local Govern- 
ment loving to have it so ; and the result has been the 
death of tens of thousands of the poor from sheer star- 
vation. Had there been|any true insight into the* condi- 
tion of the people, or any just reflection upon their 
circumstances, the administration of these Provinces w*Quld 
have been carried on from October last wij;h the ut?host 
watchfulness, guided by a reasonable forecast of their 
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sufFerings, and accompanied by the adoption of relief 
measures, to the absence of which the dreadful mortality of 
December, January, and February is directly attributable. 
Every one knew that the khurreef harvest had failed abso- 
lutely, and that these Provinces, at the end of September, 
resembled nothing but avast desert. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen for months ; not a blade of grass was to be seen any- 
where ; and the people were lool«ng death in the face, 
both for themselves and their cattle. At this terrible junc- 
ture, and when all hope had forsaken them, the clouds 
suddenly gathered blackness, and a heavy and continuous 
downpour ^of rain occurred in the first week of October^ 
but for this Providential and abnormal rainfall, it is hard 
to see how either man or beast could have been saved alive. 
Not only had the great kkurreef\i3.xwest of grain and forage^ 
perished, but all hope of the riibbee crop, now happily 
being reaped, was also gone. The parohed condition of 
the soil had made the rtibbee sowings impossible. The 
floods of rain that drowned the parched fields in October 
were a veritable reprieve from death for the people and 
their cattle ; but the Government made the fatal mistake 
of supposing that this unusual rain had redeemed the 
Provinces from all danger. It had done nothing of the 
kind, as a very littte reflection should have shown every one. 
The khurreef and grass and forage of the year were lost 
biyond redemption, and all that these most timely rains 
dfU for the people was to renew in them the hope of a 
spring harvest, and give immediate employment in the 
flelds to the mass of agricultural labourers who had been 
without work for many months, at a period when food was 
at famine rates. The rainfall emptied- the relief-works 
at once. Within a few days they \^^re all deserted, the 
people hurrying to their homes and villages to prepare and 
sow their lands for the rtibbee. Now it ought to have been 
distinctly foreseen by the Government that when^ these 
sowings were completed, and the usual luU came in the 
demand for field labour, it would be necessary to re-open 
the relief-works to save the day-labourer alive. This 
forecast seems to have been absolutely wanting, and the 
delusion was everywhere nursed t]jiat all need of Govern- 
mental assistance was at.an end. The impoverishment of 
the. people through the total loss of their gram-crops, and 
the famine prices of grain, had made the condition of the 
da,y-labourer so critical, that it was necessary to watch 
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it with the utmost care. All thought of any such need seems 
to have been banished. Every relief-work in the Provinces 
was closed at the very moment when, as eve^its have 
clearly shijwn, it was necessary to open them every- 
where, if the people were not to perish. The winter rains 
that fell so seasonably in December and January, and 
upon which the Government congratulated itself so much, 
aggravated the danger ^f the labourer by superseding 
all necessity of irrigating the fields. Is it not amazing 
that even so simple a reflection as this seems not to havg 
presented itself to the ofBcial mind ? The more favourable 
^e season showed itself for the actual proprietor of the 
fields, the more heavily did the scarcity pres5 upon the 
day-labourer, who was reduced to half-work, when food 
was at famine rates. No Government can be carried on 
^y steam ; while a Government v/ith such masses of the 
poor dependent uyon it as our own, can hope to be ad- 
ministered successfully, only by constant reflection and 
the most watchful care. And the charge against Sir 
George Couper's administration is, that it showed no pre- 
vision and made no forecast of danger, in circumstances 
that urgently demanded both. The policy resorted to 
was to drive away the people who remairfbd upon the 
relief-works, by successively lowering l^e rate of wage, 
until the Temple ' ration ^ was thrown into the shade alto- 
gether by the adoption, in these districts, of a scale of ^6 
chittacks of flour and one of dhall per day.* Is it a»y 
wonder that the people dreaded to resort to the works, 
as Sir George Couper says they did, when resort to them 
meant slow starvation ? I believe I am stating the fact 
when I say that the people were driven from the relief- 
works, by the inhum^ity which was simply starving them 
thereon. In Agra itself, the wages were 6 chittacks of 
flour and one of dhall per day, down to the last week in 
January. From alarm at the terrible mortality reported 
from all quartej^s, the rate has since been raised to lo chit- 
tacks of flour and 2 of dhall. Is not the alternative 
clear— that we are either grossly extravagant now, or were 
starving the people before } If you can see any escape 
from this alternative, give Sir George Couper the. benefit 
of it : I see none. The notion that seems to have been 
acted upon was, that the keepfng of relief-works open 
\ 

* I Chittack=2 ounces. 
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at all after the October rains fell, was a benevolent folly \ 
and so the people were to be starved off them. With 
what success this policy was attended, the frightful death- 
rate of the Provinces during December, January, and 
February has shown but too clearly. It is on these 
grounds that I declare our policy in dealing with these 
calamities to be a distinct failure. The dread of doing too 
much still haunts the official njind in* all departments, 
and until this evil tradition kas been got rid of, we 
^all never see famine encountered in the right spirit 
But Sir George Couper has reviewed his own ad- 
ministration in the letter to the Government of India 
of the i6th February, lately published in your columns^ 
and instead of an admission of the incapacity that has 
resulted in so frightful a mortality as the Gazette discloses, 
he gets credit for the '' vigor and foresight" which have**" 
marked his operations. I venture to say. that jiine-tenths 
of the officers who have been concerned in this matter 
during the last few months, will agree with me that Sir 
George Couper's action was everywhere '* too late." There 
is ample official evidence of the fact, but it has been 
suppressed. It is not primarily a question between the 
public and the Government, as the Pioneer would make 
out, but one between Sir George Couper and his own 
officers. A small number of men in the N .W. P. hold 
ng doubt the traditional Civilian view, that everything 
h^ been done in the wisest and best way possible ; but 
there is a large majority of men of ability and insight, to 
whom the events of the last two months have been a real 
awakening to the fact that our administration has been a 
ghastly failure. There has been a real awakening, I say, 
among the officers of this Governi^ent. The chords of 
their humanity have been keenly touched. Surrounded 
by the dying and the dead, they have sent in appeal after 
appeal to their superiors in every possible tone — angry, 
piteous, sarcastic, economical, and sanitaj^. When, as 
sometimes has happened, they were answered with cold 
denial and disbehef, sometimes with censure and punish- 
ment, they have learned a lesson which only a great 
calamity could teach, and, in common with Israel of old, 
have at last seen that their gocfs are of stone, that they 
see i!ot, neither do they hear. I am not about to criticise 
in arfy detail the defence which the local Government has 
put forward, *as I do not wish to ^^ set a-going," to use its 
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own classic language, a prolonged controversy on the sub- 
ject, for none is needed. There is no dispute about the facts. 
Every one capable of reflecting at all must ha^e known 
well that, q/ter the failure of the khuvveef, there would be a 
famine in these Provinces from December to March, and 
that there was imminent danger of it lasting from Septem- 
ber 1877 to September 1878. 

Providence mercifully tuled that the lesser calamity only 
should fall upon us^ but so* little prevision of it was there, 
that the Government closed generally what relief-work^ 
were in hand, just when there was most need for. them, 
2ftid when the mortality was beginning to be very heavy. 
Some officers resisted, I believe, the pressure that was put 
on them, and poor-houses for those totally unable to work 
^vere kept open, I believe in Rohilkhund, i,e.^ one divi- 
sion out of ten ; but relief-works were closed even in name 
everywhere! * 

In point of fact there never were any relief-works worthy 
of the name, till about the 20th January, and no works suffi- 
cient for the people's need till the middle of February. 
Overwhelming proofs can be produced of the fact, not only 
for the Rai Bareli district, where failure is Sdmitted, but 
also in districts in which success is stipposed to have 
attended the "vigor and foresight" so idly claimed for the 
local Government. Practically, there were no measuj^s 
taken to meet the sufferings of the people, on an adequate 
scale. As a fact, they were preposterously inadequate ; and 
the result is that the mortality of the Provinces has been 
double and treble that of ordinary seasons. Hunger 
alone has killed twice as many people for months together, 
as old age, fever, ^olera, natural causes, and decay 
combined ; and if this shows vigour and foresight m the 
administration, I should like to know what apathy and 
blindness mean. The defence put forward by the Govern- 
ment of Sir Ggorge Couper, is only a series of mis-state- 
ments. I pass over some of the fatuous absurdities with 
which it abounds, as that *' early grain was coming into the 
market" in the week ending i6th February ; that the 
mortality would *' be little if at all higher than in orc^inary" 
years ; that the " large class of day-labourers had eked out 
their subsistence by eating green*leaves," &c., to corriQ to 
the main defence, which is that the people would not iome 
to the relief-works. ^' The chief difficulty *is the reluc- 
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'* tance of the people to give any equivalent at all for 
''their food, in the shape of work," '' They say, *the 
'' Szrcai' i^d us for nothing in 1868,' and as soon as 
" they found that work was expected from J;hem, they 
"hied to their homes." I do not believe that any officer 
whatever, who had practical experience of these relief- 
works, would confirm this statement in its entirety. 

In the Agra Municipality alone^ there* were 23,000 on 
the works in February, in spite of a very low scale of 
^y and continuous labor, Sundays and holidays, from 8 
A.M. to 4 P.M. The poor creatures were often not paid and 
dismissed till near 6 P.M. That of the tens of thousands • 
on the works, a proportion were idle is no doubt true ; 
but is it any wonder that many forsook these works 
and returned to their huts to die amongst their children, 
when neither blankets, nor shelter, nor sufficient food^ 
were obtainable in the cruel and bitter " ^bnorroal cold" of 
the season ? I affirm positively that the vast majority of 
these poor creatures, in spite of the repellent character of 
the works and of their associations, were, if not eager, still 
quite willing to use the strength left them, in performing 
tiie task exacted of them, where they were sheltered and 
fed. When, therefore. Sir George Couper apologises for the 
failure of his administration, by the broad, unquahfied 
statement that the people were unwilling to work, I say 
th*.t nine-tenths of his own officers would declare the 
statement untrue. Thousands of the children have been 
sold by the people in their extremity for a little food, or 
given away by their starving parents, and their homes 
made desolate, while the prisons have been crowded with 
poor creatures who have sinned only in -their sore need. 
What are we to say of the gaunt despairing mother who, 
babe in arm, leaped into the well, and whose life, but not 
the babe's, was saved, and whose plea when tried for 
murder was, " I was dying of hunger, and could not leave 
my child ".^ What of the husbands who flqjig their girl- 
wives into ponds, that they might not see them die ? 
Depend upon it^ we have a lesson to learn from this famine, 
and it is one that we have not yet learned — to meet these 
calamities in the right spirit. Thej will never be surmount- 
ed, until we meet them wijth the promptness and resolution 
with which we brace ourselves up for the calamity of war. 
We failed in I^adras lamentably ; we have now failed here, 
with far less excuse, and to acquit Sir George Couper's 

j' 
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administration of the blame is impossible to those who 
know the facts. R. KNiGHT. ' 

• 

P.S.— 'Let your readers bear- in mind the fact that what little has leaked 
out in the press touching this famine, has appeared in the columns of th^ 
C3.lcutt3. Statesman. The daily papers in Agra and Allahabad have mam- 
tained a servile silence oji the subject, knowing it to be unwelcome to our 
rulers, • -o tr 
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• THE MORTUARY RETURNS. 

The reference in the foregoing letter to the " frightful 
mortality during December, January, and February," 
was followed by an examination of tbe official mortuary 
returns, in the editorial columjis of the Statesman, In 
introducing a few quotations on this subject, a word of 
explanation is necessary. The official papers speak of 
the mortality in the provinces under Sir George Couper's 
government, as 'double .or treble' the ordinary rate of tlfe 
season. Bad as this would be, it gives no just idea of the 
facts. The deaths were six to eight and even ten times 
as numerous as in ordinary years. The mistake arise? 
from extending the averages to the entire province. We 
must look into the returns from the famzjie tracts only, 
to understand what the sufferings of the people really 
were. It is the returns from the Rohilkhund Division, from 
the Oonao Division, from the Agra Division — that we 
are concerned with. In Rohilkhund, the mortality was 
from six to # eight times the ordinary rates. We have 
also to remembef that registration in India is so imperfect 
that the actual mortality was, in all human likelihood, far 
in^excess of the rates shown by the returns, terrible as 
tl^y are. 

We shall now quote from the Statesman of the 22nd of 
April :— 

The official mortality returns disclose the appalling fact 
that 138,758 deaths occurred in the Nortji-West Provinces 
in February last, against but 43,999 in the same month 
of the preceding year. We wish to blame no one for 
this dreadful state of matters, but we insist upon the 
necessity of its being distinctly known, that men may 
ponder what it means. For three successive months — De- 
cember, January, and February — the deatlT-rate in these 
unfortunate provinces was as follows : — 

December 1877 ... 277 per 1,000 

January 1878 ••.. g3'27 

Febmary 1878 ... '3*30 ,, 

Npw the average or normal death-rate of the provinces 
duriifg the same three months^ is about 1*30 ; at all events 
it was so in lijQ-'jy, If the returns are defective, as they 
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probably are, there is still no reason to suppose that the 
registration was more accurate this year than it was last 
year or the year before. The chances presun^ably are, 
that if the« registration was very defective in 1876 and 
1877, when the mortality was comparatively low, it has 
been yet more imperfect in 1878, with a far larger number 
of casualties to enumerate. The Government of the North- 
West Provinces sfands fa^e to face, therefore, with its own 
truly dreadful record that 250,000 persons w^ere mown 
down by death therein during the three months of the 
cold weather, all of whom presumably ought to-day to 
have been alive. It requires the exercise of a powerful 
imagination, to realise for a moment the suffenngs which 
the people must have gone through, for so horrible a 
mortality to have occurred. Let it be remembered that 
these casualties represent^ after all, but the cases in which 
the sufferiags of* the people reached the last extremity 
of death. By no effort of the imagination can we picture 
to ourselves the cruel hunger endured by masses of the 
labouring poor, with their women and little ones, before 
this death-roll was possible. Those of our readers whose 
life in India has been spent in the Lower Provinces, or in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, have no conceJ)tion of what 
the cold season of the North-West nfeans. From the 
miserable manner in which the people are clothed and 
housed, their sufferings from the cold can hardly be Iftss 
than those of our own poor at home ; and an imagi- 
nation however active, and sympathy however quick, fail 
to realize what millions of the poor must have gone 
through, in the districts north-west of Benares, all through 
the winter mon»ths. The day labourers were plainly 
dying in crowds, frc^jn cold and hunger, in tens of thou- 
sands of villages throughout the North-West. The 
mortality returns simply give an imperfect record of the 
cases in which the flickering hfe at last went out of the 
skeleton socket, that could maintain it no longer. If we 
say that for every actual death that occurred, ten, twenty, 
or thirty men, women, and children trod the same path of 
awful suffering down to the very brink of death, we shall 
certainly not exaggerate the fact. And the exist-ence of 
this dreadful state of matters was quite unknown^ we are 
told, to the local Government. Plainly it is in a dilemma. 
If it is really true that this dreadful state of things could 
exist for months together, without tiie Government being 
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eyen aware of it, the gulf that yawns between our admi- 
nistration and the people, can end only in a cataclysm that 
will sweep it and us away together. 

It is necessary that the Indian public should«take clear 
hold of the fact, that we owe our pVesent knowledge of the 
state of the North-West Provinces in the last cold weather, 
to the accident that we have been pul^ishing for some 
years, official mortuary returns ftierein. But for these 
returns, Mr. Knight's statements upon the subject would 
Itave been dismissed as a mischievously exaggerated des- 
cription of sufferings that were inevitable, and that Sir 
George Cooper's government had done all in its pow^ 
to avert or mitigate. So far from doing anything for the 
people, his " vigour and foresight " were directed to ex- 
acting the land revenue from them, when they had ng 
means of paying it. The relief-works were closed at the 
very time when the need of them was m^re pressing than 
ever, the people being forced from them by slow starva- 
tion in a bitterly cold season, with neither blankets to 
cover their bodies, nor shelter for their heads. Tkis is 
the administration we have really had, and that was 
officially declared to have been marked with success, until 
this dreadful dejth-roU showed us the true state of 
matters. 

We ask the Government of India to look at the foUow- 
inig returns for the month of February from the Rohilkhund 
Division, and to compare them with the returns of the 
same month last year, as a proof of the "vigor and fore- 
sight" with which the local Government dealt with the 
famine, in that part of its territorial charge : — 



Feby. ftyS. Feby. 1877. 



Brjnottr 

Moradabad 

Bareilly 

Shajehanpore 

Budaon 



5,812 
9,665 
10,208 


844 
1,230 
1,190 

971 


8,900 


1,190 



Total ... 40,000 Sj425 



I 

Nqw this terrible mortality arose from starvation. The 
season, we are assured, was by no means an unhealthy 
one.' On thg contrary, it was a healthy season; and 
here is a death-rate nearly eight times in excess of the 
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rate last year. Again, take the figures of the Agra Divi- 
sion in the same month : — 

i^.t,.. .Q.Q Yeh^ 1877. 



Etah« ... 
Muttra . . . 
Furruckabad 
Mainpuri . . . 
Agra 
Etawah ... • 



Feby. 1878. 
3,856 deaths. 

1,725 »> 

3,606 „ 

2,443 »r 

4736 
1,911 



713 deaths. 
867 „ 

1,131 M 

838 ,, 

1,382 „ 

857 „ 



Total 



18,277 deaths. 5,768 deaths. 



^ Again, takethe Lucknow Division: 



Lucknow... 
Bara Bunke 
Unao 



6,296 deaths. 

S»575 

4,323 



979 deaths. 
1,203 ,, 
953 „ 



Total 



16,194 deaths. 3»i35 deaths. 



This terrible mortality was not confined to the month 
of February, be it remembered, but had been going on 
from November. Not to weary our readers, we give the 
returns of the Rohilkhund Division only : — 



November 


1877 


.. 18,233 


deaths \ *\.gainst a pre- 


December 


,» 


.. 30,840 


„ f vious rate of 


Tanuary 


1878 . 


.. 38,522 


,, ^5,000 to 8,000 


February 


», 


40,000 


„ ) per month. 



This is comment enough, we think, upon the "vigour 
and foresight" with which the local Government provided 
for the safety of the people, after the loss of their Mzir- 
r^^ harvest. Prqcticallyj nothing was done for the^n ;. while 
the land revenue was exacted just as if no calamity what- 
ever had befallen tliem. And here is the result. When 
Mr. Knight wrote from Agra in the middle of February 
that there was '^actual famine" in the provinces, he 
ought to have said *' actual famine had been raging from 
November,'' wTiile the Government had not lifted a finger 
to save the people. 



n 



When these returns are looked into carefully, the facts 
they disclose are most distressing. Thus, the F^wneer 
notices that the deaths from suicide were twice as numerous 
in the month of February last, as in^February 1877. Had 
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the writer looked more carefully into the figures, he would 
have seen that the misery of the people was leading them 
to wholesale self-destruction. The mortality from suicide 
IS recorded under the general head of Igijuries^ the 
deaths from which are classified^under the four heads of 
suicide, wounds, snake-bite and wild-beasts, and accidents. 
Now the mortality under these four heads in February, 
contrasts with that of the same m§nth m\Syj as follows :— 

• 

Suicide. Wounds. Snake-bite, &c. Accidents. 
Feb. 1878 ... ... 159 148 64 895 

» 1S77 ... ... 83 69 67 563 

Thus, v^ith the single* exception of death from snake- 
bite or from wild-beasts, the increased mortality is frightful. 
We may fairly assume that nearly all the casualties under 
the head of Accidents are deaths from drowning ; and that 
unless where positive proof was fortjicomiag that the 
deceased person had wilfully drowned himself, the death 
would be recorded as an '' accident." So with the returns 
under the head of Wottnds, the figures indicate clearly 
enough, that the people have been destroying themselves 
m this way also. The great majority of the deaths from 
drowning ar(f probably suicides in all years ; but let that be 
as it may, the nnortality returns of the last few months 
show with painful distinctness what the sufferings of the 
pgpple have really been : — 

December, January, February, 
1876 1877 1877 1878 1877 1878 

Suicides 
Wounds 
Snake-bite, &c. 
Accidents 



85 


126 


III 


146 


8.3 


159 


89 


156 


78. 


149 


69 


148 


79 


86 


77 


71 


67 


64 


568 


919 


%542 


1,040 


563 


895 


821 


1,287 


808 


1,406 


782 


1,266 



There \s unhappily no room for mistaking what these 
figures mean. The deaths from snake-bite and from wild 
animals are normal, and these only. The others show but 
too plainly that between 3,000 and 4,000 people sought 
an escape from a lingering deal^ by starvation, during 
these three months of the cold weather, by throwing 
thenfselves into the nearest pond or well. 

Tlleir privations began during the autumn months, 
and produced*heavy mortality as soon as the cold weather" 
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approached. Thus 83,656 deaths occurred in November, 
and then — 



December 

January 

February 

Aggregate 



1877.78 

116,330 deaths. 
137.161 „ 
138,758 „ 



1876-77 

66,675 
50.427 
43>999 

161,101 392,249 deaths. 



The Sanitary Commissioner of the North-West himsdf 
volunteers the statement that the excessive mortah'ty in 
ftie Provinces during December apd January, was probably 
due to the extreme distress of the poor " during this 
season of high prices." This is but a euphemistic avoidance 
T>f a plain statement of the fact, that hunger alone was 
kilHng nearly three times as many people in the Provinces, 
as all other causes combined. Upon the whole, we doubt 
if we shall come through this calamity without a net record 
of 300^00 to 400,000 deaths from starvation. 



These are only the most essential portions of a series 
of editorials, pubhshed about the same time in the 
Statesman. These and Mr. Knight's letters contained 
charges against Sir George Couper's government w]^ch 
could not be ignored, and the Lieutenant-Governor therefore 
recorded a minute in his own defence. The minute and 
the reply of the Government of India were published 
in the Gazette of Jndia, evidently in the hope that they 
would abolish Mr. Knight and close the discussion. 
Under Lord Lytton s predecessors, an attempt would have 
been made to ignore such newspaper criticism, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the present Viceroy that on this, 
as on every ^ other occasion, he has been ready to recog- 
nise and respond to the fair criticism of an independent 
Press. The publication of this correspondence enabled 
the Statesman to show how hollow and inaccurate 
Sir George Couper'j defence was, and in so doing 
to expose more crushingly — and this time by* official 
evidence, which has convinced 6ven opposing critics — the 
real character of the so-called relief operations id the 
North-West. • • 
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. SIR GEORGE COUPERS DEFENCE. 

No. 1007A0 \ 

From— C. Robertson, Esq., ^^crefarf to Government, 
N," W, Provinces and Oudh, 

To — The Secretary to the Gov^rnmenf of India, Public 
Works Depavtment, 

Naini Tal, 2yd April i^yZ. 

A letter appeared in th^ Calcutta Statesman of the 30* 
ultimo, signed " R. Knight," which contained grave 
charges of maladministration of the distress which now 
prevails in these provinces, on the part of the Lieutenant* 
Governor ; and as Sir George Couper believes Mr. Knight 
was formerly in Government employ, and is a person of 
some consideration, he thinks it incumbent on hini not to 
leave these charges unnoticed and unanswered. I am, 
therefore, desired to submit herewith a Minute which His 
Honor has recorded on the subject. 



Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commissioner for Oudh^ 

dated Naini Tal, the 2jrd April 1878. 

" The charges brought against me by Mr. Knight would 
seem to resolve themselves into three. There are other 
points of detail, but I do not think it necessary to take up 
my own time and that of His Excellency, the Viceroy in 
Council in discussinoj these. These clj^rges are — 

I.^ — That I showed no prevision and made no forecast 
of danger in circumstances that urgently demanded both ; 
and the measures subsequently undertaken were ludi- 
crously inadequate; that in point of fact^ there never 
were any relief-works worthy of the name until 20th 
January. 

II. — That a large majority of my officers have sent m 
appeal after appeal in every possib^ tone — "angry, piteous 
sarcastic, economical, sanitary" — which have been met 
with /cold denial and disBelief, and sometimes with cen- 
sure *cfnd punishment. 
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III. — That my statement that the people were unwilling 
to work is untrue. They would have been ready enough 
to work, but that a daily wage of six chittacka of flour 
and one oi dhall was not enough for their support, and 
therefore they would not come to the relief-works where 
this dole was given. 

" The reports already submitted to the Government of 
India are, I thiitk, amply sufficient to acquit me of the 
first charge. It will be 'enough here to say that, in 
September last, when it was feared that rain would not fatt 
in time to save the spring sowings, the Chief Engineer of 
tjje North- Western Provinces visited the head-cju aiders of 
each division to concert with the •Commissioners and the 
district officers, who were summoned to meet him, the 
measures of relief which should be undertaken in the event 
of our being visited with this dire calamity. Subsequently 
rain fell, arwi all immediate necessity for action passed 
away in consequence. But it was known that the autumn 
crops had been a complete failure, and consequently that 
during the period between the spring sowings and the 
harvesting operations, there would be great distress among 
the people who depend upon the produce of the autumn 
crop for their support. So, in Octoben C?)lonel Fraser 
was again deputed to visit the head-quarters of each divi- 
sion, and in consultation with the district officers, settle 
what works should be undertaken to give employment^to 
the poor when the inevitable pressure began. The ned^s- 
sary arrangements were accordingly made and sanctioned 
throughout the provinces, and, where it was needful, money 
was at once allotted for carrying out the preliminary sur- 
veys. At the same time, the standard rules for the estab- 
lishment of poor-hoKiees, for the relief of those too feeble 
to work, were circulated for the information of district 
officers, with an intimation that they were at once to act 
upon them, should necessity arise. I submit that it was 
not in the power of the local Government to take further 
precautions than these in anticipation of the coming dis- 
tress. 

" With regard to the special charge, that the relief mea- 
sures were ludicrously iifadequate, and that none worthy 
of the name were undertaken uiijiil 20th January, I. have 
only to say that the accompanying return (A) shows.that 
some thousands were employed ^aily tljroughout the 
months of September, October, November, and December 
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in the Agra District, to which it is evident Mr. Knight 
specially refers. That more were not employed is due to 
the circumstance that more people did not come; that 
there was work enough for them is proved by tjie fact that 
the river embankment was started^on 28th September, and 
afforded employment to tens of thousands in February and 
March, who would have been employed similarly earlier 
had they only chosen to come. ^ • 

" With regard to the second charge I have to say that 
• ^ "^ "^ in January last Mr. McMinn 

wrote me three or four letters, which have been to some 
extent reproduced in that of Mr. Knight : there was the 
same story^of the gaunt another throwing her child into^a 
wellj and of the husbands flinging their girl-wives into 
ponds ^^^^^•^■^^*i sent his letters to the 
Commissioner of his division, with an intimation that tht 
statements which they contain could ijot be passed over, 
and that the Magistrate should at once visit the. spot in- 
dicated by Mr. McMinn and report the result. 

'' The Magistrate reported that there was no doubt great 
distress, although Mr. McMinn's descriptions were great 
exaggerations, and added that it might at once have been 
alleviated, h»d Mr. McMinn chosen to follow the instruc- 
tions laid down f&r his guidance, instead of acting on a 
hobby of his own. He wound up by saying that he had 
taken the necessary measures to put matters right. 

J Perhaps I ought to have censured Mr. McMinn for 
having ignored his immediate superiors, and sent me 
direct letters which contained great exaggerations ; but, 
as a matter of fact, I did not do so, much less 
did I punish him ; and yet this is . really the sole 
foundation which Mr. Knight has for^he statement which 
he made, doubtless with the best of motives, but which 
nevertheless I am inclined to think somewhat sweeping 
in its nature, that a large majority of my officers have 
sent in appeal after appeal in every possible tone— angry, 
piteous, sarcastic, economical, sanitary — which have been 
met with cold denial and disbelief, and sometimes with 
censure and punishment. 

" Mr. Knight's third charge is Jhat my statement, that 
the people would not come to the relief-works, is substan- 
tially false, that is to s^y, they would have been ready 
enough to come had the supply of food been sufficient. 

" Mr. Knigh*t says, ill support of this charge, that in Agra 
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itself the wages were six chittacks of flour and onq of 
dhall per day, down to the last week in January, when it 
was raised through fright to ten chittacks of* flour and 
two of «[hall. And he gives me the alternative of either 
being grossly extravagant now, or having starved the 
people before. From what source Mr. Knight derived 
his statement I^know not, but the following figures will 
show that he has fallen into some strange error. The 
quantity of food consicJered necessary for the support of 
an ordinary man on the relief-works was fixed, in con- 
formity with former precedent, at ten chittacks of wheat, two 

chittacks of dhall, ^ chittack of salt, i^ seers of fire-wood ; 
and one anna six pie was the money rate fixed to be paid 
to each man for the purchase of the above amount of food. 

^ And the Magistrate of Agra certifies that this sum has been 
received daily ever since the commencement of the relief 
operations. Tht following table shows the price-current 
of the tlietary above referred to in the Agra District : — 

RetiLvn showino price-current of food graiii^ Agra Districts 



Month. 


Fortnight 
ending 


Rates per rupee. 


Remarks 


Wheat. 


Dhall.* 

• 


Fire- 
wood. 


1877. 
September 

Ditto 
October 

Ditto 
November 

Ditto 

December 

Ditto 

iS 78. • 
January .,. #... 
'Ditto 

February 

Ditto 
March 


15 th 
30th 
15th 
3ist 
15th 
30th 
15th 
31st 

15 th 
3ist 

15th 
28th 
15th 


S. C. 
II 14I 

10 7i 

11 

12 
12 
12 8 
12 4 
12 

II 
II 

10 8 

11 8 

12 8 


S. C. 

II 

9 6 

10 

11 
II 

11 
13 

12 8 

12 
II 8 

II 8 

11 8 

12 


Mds. S. 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2 20 

3 
2 30 
2 30 

2 20 
2 20 
Assumed 
at 
2 20 
2 10 
2 20 


• 
B. 




A. 


B. 




10 chittacks wheat, cost in pies ... 
2 Ditto Dhall, 
\ Ditto Salt, ,, t ... 
I i seers- Firewood, ,, ... 


ii'S 

2-6 
0-3 

1-8 


ii'4 

21 
03. 

2-9 




Total cost in pies 
Allowed by Government 
Government scale in excess of nh-:;oln^f« cr^^^ ^^f 


l6'2 

18 -o 

• 


167 

i8-o 


• ' 


food ... ... 






1-8 


t*3 


pKS, 



1 
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^Those periods during which prices ranged highest are 
marked A and B, and yet it will be seen that, even during 
those periods, the sum allowed, ^/>., one anna six pie, 
was sufficient for the purchase of the requisite Amount of 
food, and gave a margin besides. ^It may be that these 
figures do place me on one of the horns of the dilemma 
stated by Mr. Knight. For it would seem tl^t, on the whole, 
the prescribed allowance of one^Snna and six pie zms 
more than sufficient to purchase the necessary quantity of 
fo8d. But it is very difficult, in dealing with large bodies 
of people, to do more than lay down general rules ; and I 
hope,havin^regard to the geculiardifficulties of the case, that^ 
if I have erred on the side of liberality, I shall not want 
the forgiveness of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council. 
But be the Viceroy's decision on this point what it may, I. 
think 1 have demonstrated that, whatever the causes which 
deterred the people from coming to the \forks may have 
been, insufficiency of food was not one of them, * 

" Mr. Knight refers to the appalling mortality which, as 
he truly says, was double and treble that recorded during 
the same months of the previous year; and I can fully 
sympathize w^th his indignation at the thought of so 
much suffering, wjiich, in his opinion, might have been 
averted. But it is to be borne in mind that in the previous 
year the autumn crop, which yields the food on which the 
peoJ)le who swell the mortuary returns have to depend, 
was plentiful ; whereas it is not too much to say, indeed 
Mr. Knight himself declares, that the khurreef of the pre- 
sent year was a total failure. Now it must be remembered 
what that means. It does not mean the curtailment of 
a few luxuries, or even of a few nec'ess'aries. It means 
that the people were absolutely without one of the cardi- 
nal conditions of life, viz., food, and in a great measure 
without another cardinal condition of existence, viz.y 
shelter. For the loss of the crop not only deprived them 
of their ordinary food, but also of the sheltet which they 
obtain in normal years from the straw yielded by the 
autumn crop when garnered. In many places, too, the 
people had stripped the thatch from their dwellings to 
feed thefr cattle. Seeing then that the present season 
was abnormally cold, I do»not think it wonderful, although 
it is' 'doubtless a fact greatly to be deplored, that double 
and treble the numbi?r of the aged, of the weakly, and 
of •the young, should have succumbed for want of the 
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shelter and food which they had in plenty during the 
previous year, specially as owing to the drought there was 
comparatively but little fever during the autu^nn months, 
and the hundreds who would in ordinary years have suc- 
cumbed to that diseiLse, were spared to fall victims to 
privation and cold a few months later. 

"But whether this point be conceded or not, I can only 
say, in the wofds of #the Commissioner of Rohilkhund, 
in whose division the distress pressed most sorely, that, 
speaking broadly, no person need have died who was veil- 
ing to give an equivalent for his food in the shape of 
work. Mr. Edwards writes : — '' Every effort is being made 
^o alleviate suffering and save life. The people themselves 
are the chief difficulty. They stick in their villages, and 
refuse aid if any return in the way of work is demanded." 
* And Mr. Duthoit^ the Collector of Shahjehanpore/ which 
was perliiaps tl^e most stricken district of this stricken 
division, and whose humanity is well-known, in a letter 
describing the efforts he was making to induce the people 
to have resort to the works, writes : — "The people who starve 
are those who wont go to relief-works or relief camps, — 
will not leave their villages in fact.'^ And the same state 
of affairs has been reported from several %>ther districts. 
The returns show that this reluctance is beino^ overcome 
/ by degrees ; but I do not know what more could have 
been done, in the first instance, than to have everytfeino* 
/ in readiness to receive the people if they chose to comeo 
i The village Chowkidars visit the head-quarters Police 
\ stations at regular intervals, and the people must have 
I known through their instrumentahty that relief was avail- 
I able. But they. would not avail themselves of it, nor did 
they wander about *he country, in their numbers, m search 
of food. If they had, they could have been drafted on to 
\ the works. There is nothing more remarkable m the 
I present distress than the absence of large bodies of people 
I invading thasudder stations and other place of European 
f resort, clamouring for aid. In 1837, the people beset 
the houses of the European residents in thousands, beg- 
ging for the food which they had not to g\v^, and, for the 
want of which, the po§r sufferers lay down in their num- 
bers and died in the compound^. Nothing of the soi't has 
been seen this year, and I submit that this fact o-oes a 
long way towards corroborating Jhe statement that the 
people preferred to stay at their homes. The only jvay 
in which this could have been prevented, would have been 
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to visit every village, and every house in each village, and 
urge, and if need were, compel^ every person who seemed 
unable to s^ipport himself, to have resort to the relief-work 
or poor-houses. I will confess that I was unprepared fof 
the sad apathy with regard to theii^ fate evinced by the 
people, and, therefore, that this alternative did not occur 
to me. For all former experience in these provinces has 
shown that the people are willing enougti to come for- 
ward themselves when really in want. And even if it had, 
ouiiEuropean agency was altogether inadequate for such an 
undertaking, Avhile to have entrusted it to Native agency 
might, and ^almost certainly would, have involved an 
amount of interference and oppression hardly less disas^ 
trous in its effect, although in a different way, than the 
calamity which we sought to alleviate. 

" In conclusion, I have to say that I have had to contend* 
with a very heavy visitation. I have ha^- the -guidance 
and advice of Colonel Fraser, my Chief Engineer, whose 
public worth and experience in these matters is as well 
known to the Government of India, as are his humanity 
and kindness of heart to a wide circle of private friends. 
I have also had the co-operation and counsel of the Com- 
missioners of d'ivisions and District Officers, for whose un- 
wearying and disinterested support I can never be suffici- 
ently grateful. But notwithstanding all this help, what 
the ^are and -trouble and anxiety have been, can only be 
appreciated by the few who have been similarly situated. 

" I am far from wishing it to be supposed that my 
management of this famine has been immaculate. On the 
contrary, I have myself pointed out short-comings and 
mistakes which have occurred. But I can conscientiously 
say that I have done my best, and, whatever my failures 
may have been, I trust the Government of India will at 
least acquit me of having been " apathetically Wind" in 
that I made no forecast of, and took no measures to meet, 
the present calamity; of having bullied th^ officers to 
whose services I am so much indebted, because their 
warnings were unpalatable : and of having lied when I 
represented that the chief difficulty with which we all have 
had to contend, has been the relifctance of the people 
themselves to have resor^^ to the works which had been 
organised for their support.'' 

GEORGE COUPER, 
Lieut. -Govt., N, W. P., and 
Chief Commnfor Otcdk, 
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APPENDIX A. 



Number of labourers employed in Agra District. 
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) • No. 1256. 

From— C. Bernard, Esq., C.S.I., AddL Secretary to the 
I Government of India ^ 

JTo — The Seo-etary to Government, N. W. Provinces and 
J Oudh. 



Public Works Department. 
Famine. 



SimlAj the 2nd May 1878.* 



Sir, — -I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 1007 A, dated 23rd April, forwardmg a Minute 
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by the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor upon certain 
statements made in the Calcutta Statesman newspaper 
concernmg the measures taken for the rehef of distress 
in the North- Western Provinces during the pr^ent season, 

2. In reply, I am to say that His Excellency the 
Viceroy in Council has read with much interest the con- 
vincing statement of facts set forth in Sir George Couper's 
Minute. No such statement, inokeed, wfs needed to con- 
vince the Government of India* that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
«ior had exercised forethought in his arrangements, and 
has shown humanity in his orders, throughout the recent 
crisis ; but the Viceroy in Council is glad to have Jjiis 
opportunity of expressing his sympathy with the cares 
and anxieties by which the Lieutenant-Governor was 
surrounded, and his appreciation of, and humane consi- 
deration for, the people, with which these troubles had 
been encountered. • • 

3. The Viceroy in Council cannot fail to sliare with 
Sir George Couper the deep and painful regret expressed 
by him at the lamentable mortality which in the early 
months of the year visited the distressed districts. This 
mortality \^as due in part to the unusual cold of the 
season, superimjipsed upon the privation caused by the total 
failure of the previous khiivreef crop ; but the mortality, 
so far as it was directly the result of famine, was caused 
rjther by the unwillingness of the people to leave their ^ 
homes, than by any want of forethought on the part of 
the local Government in providing works where they 
might be relieved. The Viceroy in Council unhesitatingly 
accepts the statement of the local Government that noj 
one who was willing to go to a relief-worlc need have died; 
of famine, and it is satisfactorily ?hown in His Honor's 
Minute that the relief wage was ample. 

4. This same phenomenon, however, of the unwilling 
ness of famine-stricken people to leave their villages in> 
order to betake themselves to relief-works^ fias been forced\ 
on the attention of Government in other provinces also.! 
It is a problem very difficult to deal with, and it indicatesv 
the apparent necessity of proviciiDg, simultaneously with 
relief-works, a numerous, and it is to be feared an expen- 
sive,* organisation of village inspectors. Unless by these 
meEfns, or some other remedy, the difficulty can be met, 

it must always, whert the system of relief is based on the 
• * 
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sound principle of work tests, go far in the early stages of 
a famine to render nugatory the humane desire of Govern- 
ment to save life. The special attention of the* Famine 
Commissiorf will be directed to this point. 

I have the honor to be, 
• • Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, ^ 
C. BERNARD, 
^ AddL Secretary to the Govt*of LidiaT' 
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THE "STATESMAN'S" REPLY.* 



For the first time within our knowledge, the Government 
has wisely condescended to recognise that place in the 
constitution of the country, which it^has itself assigned 
to the Public Press by confer.rftig upon it the right of 
complete freedom of speech. There is no Parliament in 

•India in which the representatives of the people may chal- 
lenge the conduct of the Executive Government, and in 

-.which the Government may reply to the satisfaction of 
the country. By wisely condescending, however, to answer 
through the Press itself, open and specific charges brought 
against it therein, the Government may plainly secure •to 
the' country some of the most important advantages that 
representative assemblies confer upon* other* lands. We 
thank His Excellency the Viceroy, therefore, \^armly for 
publishing the defence of Sir George Couper to the grave 
charges made against his administration of the N.-W. 
Provinces in these columns by Mr Knight. It is the very 
wisest thin^the Government could do, and is the most 
important step .towards administrative reform that has 
been taken for many years. The publication of Sir George 
Couper's defence is accompanied^ however, by one false 
sjep. It was most unwise for the Government of India to 
■ identify itself so completely with Sir George Couper's re- 
putation. We shall be able to show conclusively, and in 
a way that admits of no reply, that our charges against 
Sir George Couper are true. Now, the Government o^ 

• India unwisely writes : — ^ 

' ' His Excellency the Viceroy in Council has read with much interest the 
convincing statement of facts set forth in Sir George Couper's minute. Nc 
such statement, indeed, was needed to convince the Government of Indi? 
that the Lieutenant-Governor /lad exercised forethought in his arrangement 
and has shoivn humanity in his orders, throughout the recent crisis ;h^\.V\ht 
Viceroy in Council is glad to have this opportunity of exptessmg his sympathy 
with the cares and anxieties by which the Lieutenant-Governor was surround- 
ed, and his appreciation of, and humane consideration for, the people, with 
which these troubles had been encountered." 

The reader will be good enough to note carefully the 
words we have italicized m this extract, and to bear them 
in pind as we proceed to show the total want of foresight 
shown by Sir George Couper throughout this calamity, and 

• • '— — 

.* E^itracted from the editorial columns of the Statesman of 9th May et postea. 
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the inJtninanity of his orders. Why was the Government 
of India in such unwise haste to anticipate the results 
of this enquiry, and to pronounce this unjustified verdict 
of acquittal ? We can understand and respect the gener- 
ous feeUng which promf)ted the acquittal, but its publica- 
tion only makes it the more incumbent upon us to press 
home the charges we have made against Sir George, and 
to leave neither jRim noi«the Government of India a loop- 
hole of escape. It is our* duty, now more than ever, to 
declare without reservation, that more than 300,000 people 
have been consigned to death under the Government of Sir 
Qeorge Couper, by a want of foresight equaljed only \v , 
its want of humanity. How could Mr. Secretary Bernard 
be so unwise as to permit His Excellency in Council to 
give the following assurance to the world : — 

*' This lamentable mortality was due in part to the unusual cold of the 
season, superfmposed «upon the privation caused by the total failure of the 
previous kin rreef cxo^ : but the mortality, so far as it was directly the result 
of famine, was caused rather by the unwillingness of the people to leave their 
homes, than by any want of forethought on the part of the local Government 
in providing works where they might be relieved. The Viceroy in Council 
unhesitatingly accepts the statement of the local Government that no one 
who was willing to go to a relief- work need have died of famine, and it is 
satisfactorily shown in tvis Honor's minute that the relief wage was ample." 

We ask the reader once more to bear* these assurances 
in mind. Mr. Bernard is incapable of writing or saying 
what he does not believe to be true, and there is plainly a 
very disagreeable surprise av/aiting both himself and his 
Excellency the Viceroy, whom he has betrayed into these 
assurances. This is still one passage in Mr. Bernard's 
letter that must be noticed before we proceed to the 
examination of^ Sir George Couper's own statements^. 
It is this: — ^ 

** This same phenomenon of the unwillingness of famine-stricken people 
to leave their villages in order to betake themselves to relief-works, has been 
forced on the attention of Government in other provinces also. ■ It is a pro- 
blem very difficult to deal with, and it indicates the apparent necessity of 
providing, simultaneously with relief-works, a numerous, and it is to be 
feared an expensive, organisation of village inspectors. Unless by these 
means, or some other remedy, the difficulty can be met, it must always, 
where the system of relief is based on the sound principle of work tests, 
go far in the early stages of a famine to render nugatory the humane desire 
of Government to save life. ^ The special attention of the Famine Commis- 
sion will be directed to this pomt." * * 

We shall show presently tha* if the people en* masse 
preferred death to Sir George Couper's relief-zvorks ^•it was 
the cruel, the inhuman, character of •those \¥orks, and not, 
any aversion to labour, that made them do so. It .is a' 
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calumny upon these miserable poor, to suggest that they 
wanted the State to feed them without giving work in 
return for k, and we believe we shall be able to make this so 
clear, that even Mr. Bernard himself will be convinced, and 
that the Famine Commission may* be spared this hollow 
and idle reference to its members. If we have charged 
Sir George Couper falsely, let tlie world treat us as slan- 
derers. On the other hand, if ©we sh?)w that we have 
charged him truthfully^ let him be made to retire from a 
position that he has so deplorably abused. We now come 
to his defence. He says: — 

I** The charges brought against me by Mr. Knight would seem to resolve 
themselves into three. There aTe other points of detail, but I do not think 
it necessary to take np my own time, and that of His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Council, in discussing these. These charges are : — 

I. — Tliat I showed no prevision and made no forecast of danger in circum- 
stances that urgently demanded both ; and the measures subsequently under* 
taken were ludicrously inadequate; that in point of fact ttjpre never were 
any relief works worthy of the name until 20lh Januai^, 

II. — That a large majority of my officers have sent in appeal after appeal 
in every possible tone — "angry, .piteous, sarcastic, economical, sanitary" — 
v/hich have been met with cold denial and disbelief, and sometimes with 
* censure and punishment. 

III. — That my statement that the people were unwilling to work, .is un- 
true. They would have been ready enough to work, but that a daily wage 
of 6 chittacks of flipur and one of dhall was not enough for their support, 
and therefore they wc«ld not come to the relief works where this dole was 
^iven." 

^r George proceeds to say that *'the reports submitted 
by •him to the Government of India are amply sufficient 
to acquit him of the first charge, namely, want of prevision 
or foresight of what was coming. In further proof of 
his ' foresight ' of the calamity, and that it was not con- 
fined to writing mere ' reports ^ to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, he tells us that he deputed Colc^^iel Fraser in Sep- i 
tember, to visit the head-quarters of each division, to con- 
cert with the local executive the measures that should be j 
undertaken ''in the event of our being visited with this 
dire calamity." Not content with that deputation, he I 
sent Colonel Fraser a second time, on a similar tour in ' 
October, after the providential and unexpected rainfall 
at the commencement of that month. As almost every- 
thing tprns upon this second tour o& Colonel Fraser, it is im- 
portant that Sir George Couper's own account of it should 
be qvpted verbatim: — * ^ 

*' It was known that the autumn crops had been a complete failure, and 

consequently, that*<iuring t^e period between the spring sowings and the 

' har^•esting operations, there would be great distress among the people, who 
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f^epend Upon the produce of the autumn crop for their support.. So m 
October, Colonel Eraser was again deputed to visit the head- quarters of each 
division, and, in consultation with the District Officers, settle what works 
should be undertaken to give employment to the poor when Ihe inevitable 
pressure begap. The necessary arrangements were accordingly made and 
sanctioned throughout the provinces, and where it was needful, money was 
at once allotted for carrying ouPthe preliminary sui-veys. At the same time 
the standard rules for the establishment of poor-houses for th^ relief of 
those too feeble to work, were circulated for the infoimation of District Officers, 
with an intimation tha4they were at once to act upon them should necessity 
arise. I submit that it was fiot in the power of the local Government to 
take further precautions than these in anticipation of the coming distress* 

Observe that our charge is not that Sir George Couper 
did not anticipate and foresee a certain amount of distress 
chjring the cold weather. He would have been more in- 
capable still, than even we suppos? him to be, ha5 he dou"^ 
ed that. Our charge is that he did not 'foresee' or make 
any provision whatever for the dreadful calamity that hung 
over the provinces like a black cloud : that he did not 
discern th^ fami^ie even when it was raging around him, 
as the mortality returns show that it was, throughout 
November. Colonel Eraser's deputation tour, on which we 
shall have much to say, came to a close on the I2th Novem- 
ber at Kulpi ; and so far was Sir George Couper from ' fore- 
seeing ' anything, we have proof positive that so late as 
the 23rd November — at a time when the pa^ple were al- 
ready dying by tens of thousands — he was in a fool's para- 
dise on the subject. We are under the heavy disadvantage 
of not possessing Sir George Couper's reports to •the . 
Government of India ; but one of his reports is in our hShds 
— his report to the Government on the 23rd November last 
Now, in that report we find him assuring the Government 
that all " danger of widespread famine had happily passed 
away," and also openly admitting that " if relief works 071 a 
large scale had been necessary^' his Government would have 
been " in a most serious difficulty^ front the absence of any 
well-considered projects for large p2ib lie works on which to 
employ the people!' Widespread famine, as we now knpw^ 
was at that v^ery moment disclosing itself. He was on the 
very verge of the calamity, when he assured the Government 
that all " danger had passed away " and happily so, because, 
if it had occurred, he was totally unprepared to meet it. 
In the same letter, he t(51d the Government that everything 
depended on the Christmas rain^ If these fell seasqnably, 
everything would be well, and he would be able tD^»meet 
any distress arising from the failure c^ the previous khurreef 
out of local resources, without troubling the Governnient. 
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of India. That Sir George Couper believed all this, no oi^*^ 
will doubt, but how can we, and how dare the Government, 
complime^it him on the ' foresight ' which he showed ? The 
Christmas rains did fall seasonably, as every ^ne knows, 
— fell in abundance, while an awful famine accompanied them, 
without his recognising it even then, when it was there. 
And yet the Government of India can tell the public that 
he showed great "foresight and^igour.'* Comment upon 
suet facts would be simply idler Wherein was the ' fore- 
sj^ht' shown? Was it shown in assuring the Government 
that all danger had happily passed away, and that if the 
Christmas rains did not fail them, he could manage any dis- 

'ss that itiight exist, wfthout troubling the Governm^t 
of India ? If the Christmas rains but fell seasonably, all 
anxiety even would be at an end ; yet w.^^en the rains did 
fall, and a widespread famine unexpectedly disclosed itself, 
his Government was not only unprepared^o meei it, but did 
not even know that it had come upon the people. » 

If Sir George Couper on the 23rd November had told 
the Government that the danger unhappily had 7iot passed 
away, but was imminent ; and that it was very doubtful 
whether the Christmas rains would at all dissipate the 
gloom that was settling down over the provinces ; that 
the mortality retftrns were already appalling ; and that, 
unhappily, he had no matured projects of rehef-works 
on ^which to set the people, — t/uit would have been * fore- 
sight' So blind was he, that he even went ~ on collecting 
the land revenue up to the middle of January last ; and we 
suppose Mr. Bernard will tell us that t/izs also was fore- 
sight ; vigour it was undoubtedly, or more properly rigour 
pf the most lamentable order. Who wa3 answerable for 
the total unpreparedness of Sir George Couper's govern- 
ment to meet the calamity of famine, by a well-ordered 
scheme of public works, we cannot possibly ascertain. 
Presumably it was he himself, for we have the confes- 
sion under his own hand that he zuas thus ynprepared so 
late as the 23rd November, months after the total failure 
of the rains and the kJin^^reef. He openly confesses and 
deplores his unpreparedness, but says, " happily it is of no 
" conse.quence since the October wainfalL Let the Christ- 
*' mas rains but come, and our unpreparedness will be of no 
*' cor^s'equence to any one."* And Mr. Bernard dares describe 
all thfs to the world as distinguished ' foresight and vigour !' 
Let the public'judge b*etween us and the Government. 
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But we have charged Sir George Couper's gover'nment 
with having deliberately starved the people off the relief- 
works, by a rate of wages insufficient to keep soul^nd body 
together, ^d by leaving them exposed without shelter or 
a commion cooly-blanke^to protect them from the bitter cold 
of a North-West winter, with the thermometer at freezing 
point. Now this vindication^ of Sir George Couper is 
silent, we notice, fts to tl"^ question of shelter and clothing. 
As to the rate of wages* we abide by our statement that 
the wages on these works — we do not know on how mai^ 
of them — was but 12 ounces of flour and 2 of dhall up to 
the end of January, when the allowance was raised to 20 
ounces. It is impossible that w^ should be mistaken 
we inquired minutely whether it was true, and w^ere told 
to publish it boldly, as it was perfectly true. We are 
under this disadvantage, that we are called upon to prove 
the statements o4 witnesses whom we cannot put into the 
witness-box. Our readers wall observe that Mr. McMinn 
is charged by Sir George Couper, with having been our 
sole informant in this matter. Mr. McMinn, we believe, 
has acknowledged that he did supply us with certain of 
the facts stated by us in these columns. And with what 
result to himself? Five or olx men are at oiice promoted 
over his head, and he is ordered to proceed to Basti, the 
penal settlement of the North- West And having dared 
to do this openly, to stop the mouths of the witnesses ^^ho 
would otherwise appear against him, Sir George Coiyper 
comes before the public challenging us to produce proof 
of the statements we have made. Well, we are going to 
produce other witnesses than Mr. McMinn, but let any 
Magistrate in the North-West openly come forward in hii 
own name, and deckre the sense he entertains of the con- 
duct of Sir George Couper's administration throughout this 
calamity — and it will ruin him ! Within the last week, 
we have had repeated assurances from other officers in the 
North-West, that our charges against Sir George Couper 
are true to the letter ; but they have begged us not to hint 
even generally how we got our information. Is not such 
Government an infamy in our circumstances? We are 
challenged to produce (fur witnesses, when even .to. name 
them, would be to ruin them. Heavy as is our disadvan- 
tage, we can however do enougli to convince the -'pjiiblic 
that we have not misrepresented matters, and that Sir George 
Couper's administration deserves alf we have said about it. 
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The Government of India is compromised to some extent 
in'Sir George Couper's action. So far back as the 29th August 
last, a coiiiimunication was addressed by the Government 
of India to the Government of the North-Weafc, in which 
His Excellency the Viceroy show<id very clearly his dislike 
of certain proposals that had been made by the local 
Government to open relief-works in the provinces. " His 
Excellency advises," ran the d^patch,*'' that the relief- 
wa^ on such works be fixed at the lowest subsistence rate!' 
L*Bt the reader note carefully the words we have italicised. 
We are most reluctant to say so— for we have a strong 
reg ard and esteem for him— but the truth is, Sir John 
n^ ^trachey b*elongs to the Md school that does not believe 
■f ' -the new famine-relief policy. Sir John has never cor- 

W 'Hy accepted that policy, and it is he, we fear, who struck 

y J-k-^^-note of the Imperial policy, both in Madras anS 

^ "^J in the North-West, that has ended so deplorably in 

^^ oc^' He belongs, quite honestly we are sure, to. the old 
scf ^Dol of thought upon the subject. He regards it as 
Utopian and Quixotic to suppose that the Government 
should charge itself with the responsibility of keeping the 
people alive in famine. Stated nakedly and in the form 
in which the Pioneer has many times put it — it is a Quixo- 
tic interference with Nature, to attempt to thwart her 
efforts to dispose of the surplus population of the land. 
.. Nature which sends the storm-wave of the hurricane oyer 
theland, to engulf a quarter of a million of the population 
who are only starving thereon, would effect the same 
beneficent end in the North- West by now and again re- 
fusing the rainfall of the year ; and instead of recognising 
^:he ultimate beneficence of her intentions,*we stupidly step 
in with our relief-works and new fami*ie policy, to preserve 
the people alive, whom Nature was kindly minded to be 
rid of We are most distressed to find this note once 
more dominating the action of the Supreme Government. 
Not a line has ever emanated from the old school of Civi- 
lians on this terrible subject, that did not contain, in 
some shape or other, the caution : '' Not to do too 
much for the people." This spirit unhappily breathes 
in every line written- by this sdiool, to this hour ; and 
until this evil spirit is exojcised and cast out of the Govern- 
ment, 'these dreadful scandals will never end. '' His Ex- 
'' cellency advises that^if relief-works are opened, the wages 
^ • - . *' be fixed at tlie lowest subsistence rates." And now, mark 
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what followed. In the middle of October last, Colonel 
Fraser, the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
West in the Public Works Department, made Ijie second 
tour that Sir George Couper speaks of, to all the Commis- 
sionerships in the provinces. He opened his visitation 
at Bareilly on the 19th October, having summoned the 
Commissioner, the Collector, and the Executive Engineers 
of the division to mee4 him there, and began the pro- 
ceedings, by reading the* following extract from a l(*tter 
addressed to himself by Sir George Couper : — » 

^^ Please discourage relief -works in every possible way. It 
nmy he^ however^ that zv/ieri agricultiiral ope^atio?is ^^^ 
over, some of the people i?iay zvant zvork. ThiSy Jww^^er^^ 
except on works for zv Inch there is hcdget provision, shouJa- 
cgtly be given if the Collector is satisfied that without it ih[ 
people zvoidd actually starve. Mere distress is not a stiff: riem. -" 
reason for opening^a relief -work. And if a relief -w 01 «. [^ j 
started, *task zvork shmdd be rigorously exacted, and '^■; 
people p2it on the barest subsistence zvage ; so that zve i/L'^^ 
be satisfied that if any other kind of wojd^ were procurabt^ 
^elsewhere, they zvmUd resort to itP 

We pause : we beg the reader to pause, ^d to re-read 
these instructions, and remember that Sir George Couper 
is resenting Mr. Knight's charges against him, little 
supposing that these directions to Colonel Fraser woulci be 
in our hands. Colonel Fraser went from Rohilkhund tcrthe 
Meerut division, thence to the Agra division, thence to 
Lucknow, thence to Benares, thence to Allahabad, and 
finally to Jhansi. He assembled the Commissioners and 
District Officers^ at the head-quarters of each to meet him ^ 
and opened the proceedings at all alike, by reading this 
same extract from Sir George Couper's instructions to him. 
He was ordered, he told them, to " discourage relief-works 
in every possible zaay." The italics are ours. Now these 
meetings, be ,it remembered, were being held up to the 12th 
November, on which date the last of them took place at 
. Jhansi. * Mere distress,' he told them in Sir George 
Couper's words, was not to be considered " a sufficient rea- 
son for opening a reli(?f-work." Mere distress, even when 
the people zaere zvithoiit work, was not to be a sufficient 
reason. The District Officers *were to shut their "ears to 
' mere distress,' and their e3;^es even to the fact that the 
people were ' without work.' They* were to open works . - 
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only when they had ''satisfied'' themselves—mark the 
expression ^.7//^7^^^— that the people would actually ^iq if 
they did «ot open them. And v. hen thev did open the 
works, task work was to be '' rig-oi ously exacted*" in return 
for '' bare subsistence." And to-d5y, when we are standing- 
face to face with the horrible mortality which these instruc- 
tions have produced, Mr. Knight is scandalously to blame 
for charging Sir George Couper with the guilt of it —Sir 
Gearge Couper who did all that *he could do to save the 
pH^ople alive ! 

iir George Couper would have the world believe tlmt 



^ggg^jj ^^.yi^c v^ouper wuuia nave me world Deneve tlmt 
he"^?^ Colonel Fraser on his second deputation, to make 
•;g|ruy^sion for the calamity which he foresaw w^as coming, 
'ftf^more untruthful suggestion could possibly have been 
^i:^de: Colonel Fraser was sent on this tour, to shut up 
: Jje" relief- v/orks that were tjien in existei"*ce, anct to prohibit 
-^J4feir being re-opened. Little did Sir George* Couper 
•' nagJne, when writing this defence, that he would be 
confronted 'with his own instructions to Colonel Fraser. 
Those instructions were perfectly consistent with Sir Georgdj 
Couper's view of the position. He believed danger to be 
over, throughthe early October rainfall ; and Colonel Fraser 
jvvas sent on this tour, to compel the local executive every- 
where to close the relief-works that had been opened in 
September. Anything more absolutely untrue than the 
statement, or suggestion, that he sent Colonel Fraser on 
this mission, because he foresaw that ' widespread famine' 
was coming upon the people, and that he was anxious to 
make definite preparations to meet it, we say advisedly 
^vas never before put upon an official record. Sir George 
Couper has concealed from the publk: what the real object 
of Colonel Fraser's mission was, and made it appear to 
be one precisely opposite. We appeal to the entire body 
of executive officers in the North- West, that what we 
affirm is true, and that what Sir George Couper says is not 
so. We ask these gentlemen pointedly — Did Colonel Fraser 
approach you on this tour, to warn you that the Lieutenant- 
Governor foresaw that 'widespread famine' was coming 
upon -the provinces, and to settle with you beforehand 
how you were to meet it J Or did he come to you, with 
assui'iihces that all fear of calamity was over, and to urge 
you to close y^our relj^f-works, and to show great caution 
in .again opening them, should any feigfii;i6ioi(iBtress show 
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itself after the rubbee sowings were over ? When p'enning 
his untruthful defence, Sir George Couper did not know 
that his private instructions to Colonel Fraser wotild appear 
in our colitmns. 

• 
Colonel Fraser opened his deputation tour at Bareilly 
on the 19th October, a fortnight after the great rainfall, and 
he visited in turnJVIeerut Agra, Lucknow, Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and Jhansi, assemoHng the local executive officers 
to meet him at each place. He held the same language 
at all, opening the proceedings in every case by reading 
out to the meeting the private instructiojis, printed in 
iMics.* Now that these happy»rains had falten, he v^ a T' " 
ordered, he told them, to " discourage relief-works m every 
=- — "^y^wter^^^^-' The last of these meetings was at Jhansi, 
r»2th NovemBeFT-i^^^^ distress,' he told the officers, there 
was, not tg be considerea '' a sufficient reason for openin^-^" 
a relief- work." Mere distress, eveii -'vv2x^^-. th-e people -^ere 
without *work, was not to be a sufficrerit reason. They 
were to shut their ears to tales of mere distress, and their 
eyes to the fact that the people were * without work.' They 
were to re-open the works only when they had " satisfied'' 
themselves — again mark the expression satisfied themselves 
— that the people would actually die if t?hey did tiOt open 
them. And when they did open the works, the wages 
were to be fixed ^' at the lowest subsistence rate ;" and final- 
L ly, after all this, and with '' a lowest subsistence raliS of 
^ wages," " task- work was to be rigorously exacted." - 

And to-day, when we are standing face to face with the 

horrible mortality which these instructions have produced, 

Mr. Knight is scandalously to blame for charging Sir Geoge 

\ Couper with the guilf of it,— Sir George Couper who did 

all that he could do to save the people alive ! 

But the reader will naturally wish to know whether 
Colonel Fras^r's instructions met with no remonstrances. 
He must remember that the evidence as to that is not in 
our hands, but in Sir George Couper's, We are assured 
that strong remonstrances were addressed to him on the 
subject, and we are fortunately aljle to say positiyejy that 
some remonstrances were certainly made. The immediate 
procedure at Bareilly — one of fiie chief centres ©T, the 
— ____ "- J ~ — . — 
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dreadful mortality that followed — was the adoption of the 
following resolution in Colonel Eraser's presence : — 

**Theopin#Dn of the meeting is, that until the real position of the people 
be clearly known — which it cannot be for another month oj^six weeks— it 
yvill he best to close i/ie works now in handy reserving, however, the projects 
enumerated in the appendix, to meet immediate needs." 

At the same meeting, Colonel Eraser directed that '' all 
rates on existing works should be imipediately reduced 
•je- * * * so as to give bare subsistence." Now we make an 
appeal in our turn, to the Collector of Bareilly to tell us 
' wnat the results of this meeting and these , instructions 
were. We care nothing about Mr. Knight's reputation in ^ 

■■ thfe matter^ If the Govetnmeht of India would really d«al 
honestly with the public, let tt\e Collector of Bareilly -be 
invited to tell us what ensued.\ We say that the^^iejipk-a£^^ 

, Bareilly were dying of hunger at this very^tlcr^^ ^^ imm®- 
\diately after, and with these .fcLs"Sefore us^ and these 
draadful mortality returnj^ At our hands, if is to insult public* 
intelligence -to^' acquit Sir George Couper and condemn 
Mr. Knight. Passing to Budaon, we say that the Collec- 
tor of Budaon (Mr. Sandys) strongly urged the Commis- 
sioner not to olose. the works. The Collector of Bijnour 

- -(M^- Colvin) pointed but that " the pressure would proba- 
bly cox:itinue untiil the middle of April.''-v He showed that 
crowds of the people were still on the works, and added : — 

" There is nothing here to attract labour. It is a bare subsistence wage, I 
and ^at people will come and work for it, shows that the continuance of the ^. 
works is necessary. Wages — i anna per man, 3 pice per woman, i pice ^ 
per child." 

Let the reader remember these rates — one anna per man. 
Sir George says they were one-and-a-half And with 
<:hese facts on his own records, Sir George Couper dares 
tell the world that Mr. Knight has misrepresented matters. 
The Collector of Shahjehanpore(Mr. Duthoit) remonstrated 
to the same effect, and wrote : — 

" There is, I am afraid, no room for hope that relief-works will cease to 
be necessary in this district. On the contrary, I look for^ large increase in 
the numbers upon them by the end of another three weeks." 

The Collector of Moradabad wrote to the same purpose, 
so that all five Collectors in the Rohilkhund division dis- 
tinctly, warned Sir Geoi^e Couper fn October, that to close 
the works would be to deliver the people over to death. 
Thcpretence that the peo*ple would not come to the works, 
if true at all, was true only after they had been driven 
. therefrom by Vigorous task-work on st^^^^t^y^^^^^ the 
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lowest subsistence wage' ; and Colonel Fraser undertook 
this tour for the very purpose of driving the people from 
the works. Thus we find him at Meerut, minuting con- 
cerning Alfghur : — 

, " The Collector asks for mucli merer elief-work than the Commissioner 

deems necessary. The Executive Engineer will proceed at once to that dis- 
trict, and see that the rates are reduced to the bare sustenance wages. ''^ 

In consequence^f thi%visitation tour, we find the Com- 
missioner at Meerut ruling- that relief-works on which Qj'di- 
nary rates of wages are paid, ai^e to be stopped, and that tlje 
people are not to be taken on the works, except at wages 
• ''far beloiv the ordinary rates!' And yet it is a slander to 

say that the people were deliberat:ely forced off'the woilTsi " 
_^ At Agra (25th October) it was resolved, Colonel Fraser 

^^--^ being present, "to stop all works now in hand, but to re- 
k. sume a certain number of them on sustenance wages and 
^) task-work, •\{ distress came." We repeat that this susten- 
wr^" ance wa^ at Agra in January, was 12 ounces of. flour ** 
and 2 ounces of dhall per day, and as this is one of the 
facts which Mr. McMinn most properly communicated to 
us, we appeal to him to corroborate it At Lucknow, we 
find Colonel Fraser again urging upon the assembled 
officers, that " mere distress was not " to bf considered a 
reason for opening relief-works," and thaf His Honor had 
directed that "no relief-works should be started unless" 
/ absohitely necessary to prevent starvation." At Fyza^ad, 
k y^ on the 1st of November, we find him urging in the snme 

way upon the assembled officers, that " the Lieutenant- 
Governor had decided that where works are commenced, 
they must be carried out on a system of sustenance 
wages, calculated on certain tasks, which must be rigorously, 
exacted!' At Benar^, on the 3rd November, we find him 
holding very peculiar language on the subject. Let the 
reader note it carefully : — 

*' With the view of saving the Government excess expenditure hereafter, * 
all works in the ^udget, except those of a very emergent character, should be 
postponed until late m the season, when it could be better determined 
whether to take them up as relief-works, or not, z.<?., by paying the labourers 
only sustenance wages and by rigorously exacting task-wo7'k.'^ 

In other words, although the works were sanctioned and 
provided for in the regular budget f)f the year, at ordinary 
wages rates, advantage was to be^taken of the extren^ity of 
the poor to defer the execution, until they could ioxt^* the 
people to execute them on starvation allowances, under a 
, rigorous exaction of task-work. And yet the people* were • - 
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not starved off the works 1 Nothing was to be done ; and 
evbn the sanctioned public works of the Budget were to be 
postponec^to make quite sure that we did not do too much. 
The passage that follows is too striking to be on^tted : — 

"When the necessity for departing from Ae above rule of postponing 
the works should arise, it should be the duty of the Collector first to satisfy 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, through the Commissioner of Division, 
in the General Department, that the people in the neighbourhood of the work 
were in such a state of distress and starvation, as to^ender the undertaking 
of such work absohitely necessary. When* Government is satisfied on this 
point; the Public Works Department to be informed, and the work to be carried 
oift under such instructions as the head of that department shall issue. _ Two 
objects will be attained by these proposals : First, Government money will not 
be expended at a time when its expenditure is not absolutely necessary^ for the < 

1-^1 ^f of the people. Secondly, Uie works, if undertaken, will be carried ^lit 
under such rigorous supervision as to exact a full tale of work for the money 
expended." . 

Let the public read this passage once more. When the / 
Collector has satisfied himself that the people aroynd him are { 

n ' in such a state of distress and starvation as to be dying, he 

may then apply to the Commissioner, who will then apply 

, to the Lieutenant-Governor, who will then apply to the 

J Public Works Department, which will then instruct its 

► subordinates to begin the works ! And all this time the 
people are dying. While the application, which is to satisfy 
everybody, is-?lowiy grinding its way through the official 
mill, the people solve the difficulty by perversely dying, 
or throwing themselves into the nearest pond^ or well. 
An(i what a grievous wrong we have done Sir George 
Couper, by blaming him for their perversity ! In their per- W 
versity they would not work, and in their perversity they ^ 
would die, and how could Sir George Couper help it ? 

At Allahabad, on the 6th November, the Bareilly 
fninutes were adopted bodily, and Colonel ' Fraser records 
that " any works carried out there, win be so on susten-_ | 
ance wages, if at all." And finally at Kalpi, on the I2t^ 
•November, we read : — 

*'On the construction of the Saugor road, the average ^rate of wage up 
to Sist October had proved to be about one anna one pie per head. Major 
Thompson having said that he thought it would be in accordance with the 
wishes of Government that this work should at present be treated entirely 
as a relief- work, the usual orders about sustenance wages will at once ust44y 
and the work will most probably stop.'" ^ 

Was conduct so dastardly, so cruel,* ever shown by a 
civilised Government before ? An ordinary public work, 
budgelted for and sanctioned, and being executed at the 
low rate of wage of f anna i pie P^^ da^^.ifj^g^f^^ ^^ 
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the category of such works ana called a relief-work, that 
the poor miserable men labouring thereon may have their 
wages reduced to bare subsistence rates, for the^very pur- 
pose of driving them away from it. . In other words, the 
extremity of the class without work, was made a pretext 
for reducing the wages of the whole unfortunate labouring 
class to bare sustenance rates under rigorous task-work. 
And we have caltmniat^d and slandered the Government 
that has acted thus ! ' ^ 

Sir George Couper tells us, that his rate of wage on relief- 
works was the ample rate of one and a half anna. How 
then is it on official record by Mr. Colvin at JBijnour, that 
fifi rates were— • • ^- • 

I anna per man. 
• 3 pice per woman. 

I pice per child. 
• • 

How .is it that if is on official record, -that Major 
Thompson's rates on the Saugor road were i anna i pie per 
<day, and that this rate was reduced after Colonel Fraser's^ 
visit to Kalpi? How is it that the rates at Agra were the 
|[nfamous rates we are assured they were ? Can a woman 
Really live upon 3 pice per day ! Can a man ^on bare sub- 
y sistence wage, and under rigorous task-v^ork' feed the child 
j that cannot work, and yet is dependent upon him ? Were 
the veil really lifted upon the sufferings that millions of 
the poor went through during December, January^and 
February, in the North- West Provinces, under these orders, 
it would strike us all dumb with grief. Of what use is it, 
to point out that a fraction of the starving people did hold 
on to the so-called relief-works on bare subsistence rate^ 
under rigorous 'task^work } The many felt it less hard to 
die with their wives and children around them in their 
villages, than that the poor bread-winner should leave the 
hut for a distant relief-work, where amidst crowds as* 
wretched as^ himself, huddled together without shelter in 
the bitter nights of the winter, and without even a blanket 
to cover them, he could get bare subsistence for himself. 
Had Sir George Couper's arrangements been marked by 
any real humanity, had relief-works on the proper scale 
been opened, and had the people been properly fed thereon 
instead of being starved, they ^ould have flocked/ grate- 
fully to the works in this famine, as they have done \w 
every preceding one. Does it realty need* Mr. Bernard's 
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theory* of ^ an unaccountable phenomenon' to explain 
why the people would not go to the works ? They would 
not go, because it was blank misery and despair to go, and 
so they stayed away and died. When Mr. Knigiit arrived 
at Agra (nth February) the condition of the people was 
simply frightful. Dr. Cornish's letter on the subject reach- 
ed him that very day, and will be fresh in the reader's 
mind. At that time the talk of#the stftion was that Mr. 
McMinn was in disgrace, for having opened a small relief- 
wcrk at Ferozabad, on his own responsibility, and at his 
own cost, when on arriving at the village, he found dead 
bodies lying in the street, and the people starving. 
A^^eek later Mr. Knight*himself saw on the Futtehpore- 
Sikri road, and again, on the Dhokpore road, the most 
dreac^ul spectacles of poor famine-stricken creatures re^ 
oueed* to skeletons, sitting apathetically by the road-side, 
orlyrrigdown to die. The moment tUat prefer relief- 
works and poor-houses were opened, the people crowded 
into Agra in thousands. The ' unaccountable phenomenon' 
of the people refusing to work was, to our own knowledge^ 
not present at Agra, and would have been seen nowhere but 
for the inhumanity of the system that had been followed 
under Sir George Couper's orders. So shocked and dis^. 
tressed was Mr. McMinn by what he saw, when he went ^ 
out into the district to take his usual turn of work 
thei^, that he committed the unheard-of irregularity of 
writTng direct to Sir George Couper, describing to 
him the dreadful state of the people, in terms that 
were most unpleasant. He wrote at the same time 
to his Collector and to the Commissioner. This was 
about the 8th of January, if we remember, rightly. He at 
' the same time did what every humfine man would have 

^one opened a relief-work at his own cost, leaving the 

^Government to adopt it or not, as it pleased. ^ The answer 
he received was a heavy censure for having dared to 
address his Honor at all, strong reflections upon the ex- 
ac^gerated tone of his statements, and an order to close his 
relief-work instantly, and to come into Agra forthwith, as 
not fit to be in the district at all. The fact simply was 
that, as a humane and«impulsive man, he was horrified at 
what be saw, and stepping out of the grooves of official 
routiift^* to try to save the people, he was told that it was 
far better they should ^die, than that administrative rules 
- -should- be broken in tliis unheard-of way. And so his 
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relief-work was shut up, and lie came back into Agra in 
disgrace, for having tried to awaken Sir George Couper 
to the true state of matters. He was ight tg the letter. 
The people were dying in cowds. .When Mr. Knight 
arrived in Agra, the object was the talk of the whole 
station ; indeed nothing else was talked about ; and we 
say firmly that there was but one opinion that Mr. 
McMinn was substantially right, and that the way in 
which the authorities were shutting their eyes to the con- 
dition of the people was an infamy. Mr. McMinn ciid 
not seek us out. A stranger to the district, Dr. Cornish, 
thoroughly familiar with famine symptoms, had seen at a 
gTSnce the condition . of the pecfjple, though h£ was ^ly 
24 hours in Agra, and had left his now famous letter at 
the station, for Mr. Knight's arriv'al. They had arranged 
fo meet there, but Mr. Knight's arrival was delayed. . This 
was a full 4nonth„be it remembered, after Mr.^ McMinn's 
irregular and scandalous proceeding in opening a relief- 
yvork at his own expense, and trying to awaken Sir 
George Couper to the real condition of things. On the 
/15th of February, Mr. Knight wrote his first letter to this 
Ijournal. He tried hard to write without emotion, but 
/with enough point to rouse the attention (^ the Govern- 
/ment. The letter appeared in the Statesman on 19th 
February ; and Sir George Couper now, at last, and after 
four months of cruel inaction, or the more cruel action 
we have described, addressed a letter (Lucknow, r26th 
February) to the Government of India, plainly intended 
to be a reply to Mr. Knight's statements. It was now 
discovered, for the first time, that those Christmas rains 
that were to do.away with all anxiety whatever, were not 
an unmixed blessiiig, as "they deprived the labouring 
" classes of the work they would otherwise have obtained 
" in irrigating the crops." Now this really means that the^ 
Christmas rains, instead of relieving the distressed classes, 
only aggravated their misery, but it was Mr. McMinn, if 
we are not very much mistaken, from whom the Govern- 
ment learned this simple fact. But we quote this letter 
of 26th February, for another purpose^ altogether. From 
the 23rd of Novembe* to the 261^ February are.tbree full 
months, and it was during these three months that this 
truly horrible mortality occurrec?. Is it not almost? ^incon- 
ceivable then, that in this letter of 26th February Sir 
George Couper, in replying to Mr. !Cnight'? statement that. 
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the people were perishing of starvation, could write as 
follows : — 

"The collk acting on frames already enfeebled by insufficient nourishment 
has undoubtedly produce^ a mortality considerably in exces%of the usual 
rate at the present season of the year, althougjj it may be questioned whether 
it will not be found hereafter that the comparative immunity from cholera 
and fever which, owing apparently to the drought, the provinces have enjoyed 
' during the past year, will not compensate for the losses cjiused by insufficient 
food and clothing, and make the mortality generally /^//^, if at all, higher 
than in an ordinary y tar ^ • 

^The ruler who could pen such a paragraph as this, after 
witnessing • the terrible mortality that had marked the 
preceding four months of November, December, January, 
an?r February, is really ' imspeakable.' Sir George Cou^er 
can never have looked^ at the figures, or if he looked at 
them, cannot possibly * have understood them. He inci- 
dental corroborates • our statement that the season wa*^ 
a he^hy season, and yet the horrible n-^rrtalit}* in Rohil- 
khuna, Agra, Oudh,j and elsewhere, did not aUrm him 
in the very least. He does not even see what the figures 
mean. He foresaw i no danger in November, when th«p 
people were already dying in crowds ; he could see no 
famine in January, when the dead bodies of the people 
were lying ig the public roads with no one to bury\ 
them; and atth^ end of February, when the famine\ 
is finishing its work, he is in total unconsciousness that 1 
it h^s been there, and has swept hundreds of thousands 
of ttie unhappy people away. 

Sir George Couper says, " T have had to contend with a 
very heavy visitation, but I have had the guidance and 
advice of Colonel Fraser, my Chief Engineer, whose 
public work and experience in these matters is as well 
known to the Government of India, ^as are his humanity 
and kindness of heart to a wide circle of private friends." 
If it is the fact that Sir George Couper acted throughout 
'under the guidance and advice of Colonel Fraser, we 
must then, in so far as the inadequacy of t^e relief-wage 
is concerned, blame Colonel Fraser heavily in common 
with himself It is of course impossible for us to say to 
whom Sir George Couper trusted for advice and guidance, 
but it is easy we thinic to discern the fatal error which 
the advice embodied. The error is so obvious and so^ vital 
that uf* ever made again, ^the man who shall make it will 
deserve to be hanged. * r ^ - c 

If when thS Government opens a relief-work, it fixes 
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the wage at ^the lowest subsistence rate, any attempt 
to exact task-work in return, must plainly end in reducing 
the wage below subsistence rates. Obvious as thij is when 
once cleariy stated, we suspect that . it was entirely lost 
sight of, in these disastrous proceedings. If we begin by 
fixing the daily pay at the bare subsistence of i}4 anna, 
or any other amount, it is obvious that to exact task-work 
in return, means tkat onl^ such labourers as have executed 
the task will get paid the full rate, while that rate is ''ihe 
lowest subsistence rate !" We begin by laying down that ^ 
man cannot be maintained in ordinary strength, upon a 
lower wage than i}4 anna per day ; and then, by a system 
of Task-work, make it problematic* how much Ife will*be 
able to earn of that rate. If he fulfils the complete task 
allotted to him, he will get the lowest rations on which a 
lalDouring man can be kept in ordinary health. If he falls 
short of the task,, he at once, starves under a system like 
this. Obvious as this ji'eflection is, it does not seem to 
have occurred either to Sir George Couper or his advisers. 
Now we suspect shrewdly that the discrepancies betw^een 
our statements as to the rate of wa^es and Sir George 
Couper's arise in this very way. His are the hypothetical 
(Wages ; 01/ rs the real ones. Crowds of tt^ men and 
A^omen who came to the relief-works w^re too enfeebled 
to falfii the task exacted for the full rate of daily wage ; 
and as tliat rate is ' the lowest subsistence rate,' they slo^vly 
starved the whole time they worked, through earning^iess 
than the subsistence rate. Is it not most discouraging — is 
it not incredible — that after all our experience of famine, 
we, as mere newspaper writers, should have to point out 
these obvious facts ? If you are going to exact a full day's^ 
work for a full day's « wage, you must plainly make that 
wage something above the lowest subsistence rate. The 
only reasonable and sound course to follow, is to pay foi; 
a full day's wage just the same on the relief-work as dh * 
any ordinary public work whatever. The labourer will then 
work with all his heart and soul, and feel no degradation 
in his work. He is" earning his bread with the sweat of 
his brow, the only difference being that he is working for 
the State instead of fo« a privat^ employer. The rate 
should never perhaps be below 2 annas per day ; the actual 
pay never less than the lowest subsistence rate of i j4*^nna. 
The people are naturally so hard-working and industrious 

that if they fall short of the full l^le of Work, you may 
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be almost certain that pli^sical incapacity Is the cause of 
their failure. You may easily demoralize the labourer, 
however, ^by the work you set him upon. He sees 
well enough, whethej: he is doing real work of value, or 
only sham work, to make a show of earning his living. And 
it is the great reproach against Sir George Couper's adminis- 
tration that, when this calamity came, the district officers 
were at their wits' end 'how to ^ploy^the people. Mr. 
Kn^ht himself saw them at Agra apatheticahy shovelling 
tl^e earth backwards and forwards, without the slightest 
interest in what they were doing, because they saw that it 
was only sham work they were employed upon. There 
is ^ great • deal of humaft nature, strange to say, about Tlie 
poor Indian cooly, though we hardly think it. He is sus- 
ceptible of self-respect, and of the glow of honest labour, 
as oth^r men ; and if you set him to dig a hole and then fill 
it up^|is a mere pretence for giving him ^ meal of food, he 
know -what we are cooing, just as well as we do ou/selves. , 
The policy we shoiiild adopt, we submit, is as clear as 
the noon-day. There is not a Famine tract in the country 
in which great we^s of public improvement are no't 
urgently required ; and matured plans for commencing;-- 
such schemc^s^at once on emergency, ought to be in every'., 
one's hand.-. Wken distress comes, these'works should be' 
undertaken at once without hesitation, and the labourers' 
\paid the full ordinary wage-rate of the district, to secure 
ma»ly, honest, self-respecting labour from the people. Fix 
* the task as high as you please, but let it be a reason- 
able day's work for a fair ordinary day's pay : the lowest 
pay must be the limit that will keep the labourer in ordi- 
jnary health and strength, while the patient^ industry of the 
people is guarantee enough that th^ labourer will earn 
that wage, if his strength enables him to do so. Why 
should we attempt to construct necessary public works at 
• the cost of the poor ? What we have been really doing 
under Sir George Couper's system, is to exact rigorously 
a hard day's work — not for a fair day's wage, but for an 
unfair and oppressive one ; and to such lengths have we 
carried the dishonorable and hateful system, that the poor 
have lain down in their huts, a^d died in despair at our 
inhumanity. Instead of punishing Mr. McMinn for his revolt 
at su<!h a system, or branding Mr. Knight as a calumniator, 
we otve them both earnest thanks for what they have done, 
and we appeal to the public to confirm our judgment 
• 
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EXAQTION OF THE LAND EEVJENUE. 



We beg our readers, we beg the Famine Commission, 
we beg the Go\iprnme^t of India, and all our contempo- 
raries — to read the letter in our correspondence colu^lns 
from the Rev. Mr. Scott, missionary at Bareilly, * and J;o 
note — without emotion if they can — his story of this terri- 
ble calamity. The constraint which he has put upon him- 
self is manifest in every line of •it, and yet h(5w tenable 
it is. Travelling in February, '' I saw," he says, " men 
lying dead by the wayside ; others* abandoned to perish ; 
scores were tumbled into old wells, thei^deaths being too 
numerous fcr the miserable relatives to perform the usual 
funeral jcites. Scores of children were emaciated to the 
last degree. Here was a family of little children, both 
parents dead : there a widow with three small children. 
More than one hundred had perished already in this not 
, large village. I applied to the Magistrate * '^' and the 
prompt reply was that there could be no c^eparture from 
the established mode of relief" Mr. Scfttt's story is the 
more pathetic from the evident desire of the writer to 
blame the Executive as little as he can. We ^have rnore 
than once pointed out that we shall never know wha^ the 
real mortality has been. The official returns give no 
adequate idea of what the death-rate really was ; and 
while some are blaming us for laying this melancholy story 
bare, others vdiemently complain that we are allowing aru 
undue tendernels for J;he Viceroy and Sir John Strachey, 
to tone down what we ought to say of the policy that has-- 
really been pursued. One correction we feel we ought to * 
make. Sir George Couper has referred to Colonel Fraser's* 
" well-known humanity " as a guarantee that all was done 
that could be done : and we were disposed to give promi- 
nence to the plea. Within the last few days, however, we 
have had the most terrible impeachment of this officer's 
conduct, sent in to us frc^m districts widel}^ remote ff om each 
other. We are assured that we h*ave been imposed upon, 
and that Colonel Fraser was absolutely fierce in tk*e^ ex- 
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pressign of his determinlltion, that " there should be no 
r^. famine under his administration, and that any Collector 

who attempted to get one up should -." We shall not 

pollute our . columns with the language attribujpd to him ; 
but if the accounts of this officer^ conduct, which have 
been sent in to us are true — and they come in every case 
. from gentlemen in positions of responsibility — no terms are 
too strong to characterize his course.^ If we did not 
silence our indignation, by the <?haritable assumption that 
• he^did not himself believe in the famine, we* should speak 
oT Colonel Fraser in terms that he would never perhaps 
forget. Both he and the Lieutenant-Governor were abso- 
lutely bliiid to what \\«as around them. Colonel Frffser 
was " put in sole professional charge of the famine opera- 
tions " on the 3rd Oct5ber, and he undoubtedly is largely 
answerable for what followed. • 

But we call attention to Mr. Scott's fetter, for another 
•• purpose. The \\tarnings sent in to Sir George Gouper by 
the District Executivo, from about the middle of August, 
ought all to be laid before the world to enable it to discern the 
real fatuity of his course in exacting the land h'st in Novem- 
ber. We have dilettante readers wTio wish we would let the 
subject alone^ but it is not to them we feel answerable for 
our course. A complete change of attitude must be made 
towards these calamities, and the way to ensure it is to 
carry the conviction of its necessity to all minds. If there 
was^one lesson concerning famine that we supposed had 
been thorougtrly learned, it was the fact that the suspensioi). 
of the land revenue collections is the one measure of all 
others that gives most effectual relief to the people. Why, 
^then, were the collections not suspende(|| in the present 
L case ? '* I may mention," says Mr. Sccgit, " Without enlarging 

W '-.:upon it, my firm conviction that the exactmg of the usual 
' kist greatly enhanced the distress^ We have not the small- 
* est doubt that it did so. Now, in spite of the warnings 
that had been sent in to him for two months previously, 
as to the critical condition of the people— by Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Edwards, and others- — Sir George Couper addressed 
his own Board of Revenue on the loth October, as 
follows -J — ' ^ ^ • 

**NQtwithstanding the great d^ciency of assets in the present year, His 
Hon<!i^ •considers that with reference to the character of the settlement, and 
the urgency of the demands on Government, remissmi of revcmie ought nat 
^ to be sanctioned., except in veiy special cases. ^^ 
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On the next day, he wrote toithe Government of, India 
as follows : — 

'* If the village communities who form the ::Teal mass of our ie\enne- 
payers be pressed now, they will simply be r^nsidV' 

Again on the 26th IStevenriber, he wrote : — 

''The Government of India fail to realise the exlent o: -ho rlamage caused 
by the unparalleled failure of the rains that has rnar!. • ; i:''-}'ear. * * The 
rain did nr! rome until 6th October, by vt'hich time ilie ::.' ,ater part of the 
crops wa<-' irretrievably ruincc).'^ 

'"' If the State c^maiid on the zeniinda;s is not suspended, the Collectors 
can neither claim nor expect any r-"laxaiion of the demand for rent : if m-es- 
sure Is put on the former to pay u] ;;>ey in turn must and will put the screw 
on their -nants. All through i i lark months^ of August and September, 
the zemindars were urged by di, ncr officers to deal leniently with their 
tc^nts, and aid them by all the mea -■ .. in tfieir power. Many*nobly reS^Jond- 
ed to the call, and it would be rather inconsistent to subject them now to a 
nrcssure, which may compel them to deal hamhly with their tenants." 

"" It is clear from these Representations, t^-^t pressure had 
been plaQed upon Sir George Couper '^3^ tne Government 
of I ndig, to prevent any suspension of llie regular collec- 

/^tions. The Government oi India was under great finan- 
cial pressure at the time, as the > ;>der will' remember .viKr- 
'recals the fact that it wa^ ai liiis very time, chat the 
jFinance Department negotiated those strg^nge 6 or 7 per 
Icent. loans in the native bazaarf., that we.e so much talke^a 

'' about at the time. But Sir GeorQ-c Ccmp^r" was the res- 
ponsible ruler of the Norti\ ^ ^ and wiat are we 'to say 
of a Governor who after making the above remc-^ is trances, 
could write as follows : — ^ 

*' His Honor trusts that the realisations will equal the -xpcp'^^^^O"'^ ^^ the 
Government of India; but if they are d .appointed, h\s Excellency in 
Council may rest assured that it will not be lor want of effoit \^^' inclination 
to put the necessary pressure on those who are liable for the teoi"^^^- 

It would be ungeijerous to lay stress on die unhappy 
words we have italicized in thi^ extract, but Sr. George 
Couper's best friends must wish they had never been used. 
As a fact, the collections vv ere goir< - ' this very t'^ne 
(26th Nov.) and were continued v i r y up -^^^^^ 
middle of ^^i^^ary. In spite of t. v .varnings adc^pM 
to him by his own district officers; in spite of his^wn 
knowledge that the zemindars had behaved so ^-^X to- 
wards their tenants, th^t it would be most improper to 
put any State pressure upon tJieni ; in spite iV* the fact 
that he knew that the failure of •the harvest had b^en un- 
paralleled.; and in spite of his own conviction, th^l: " the 
great mass of our revenue-payers ^¥Ould be»simply ruined," 
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if pressure was made,— he lievertheless applied that pres- 
sure steadily, up to the very middle of January, and suc- 
ceeded, we believe. In getting in the bulk of the State 
demand. ®Bul the people died. We could and would 
make excuses, both for Sir George ^ouper and the Govern- 
ment of India, but that our earnest purpose is to point the 
lesson — that the land revenue cannot be exacted at such 
periods without imminent danger to' the people. Long 
before Mr. Scott sent us this lettei? we had Vearned that 
the •exaction of the November ^zsi with the Arrears of the 
JuTie y§^>/, had -.^-eatly aggravated the distress of the 
people. Mr. Scott says, " it greatly enhanced the distress." 
It \^s sure^to dp.sp. .. Sir* George Couper knew that®^it 
would do so, and yet did it ! And in May, we are holding 
m^ in^p||t o^ the dead !• 
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As the controversy progressed, we became ve*ry aesirous ,, 
to find out the egctent cjf Sir George Cou^^pcrx s expenditure^ 
upon the famine, during the terrible ^-nonths from liov- 
ember to March last, for a very obv "ious reason. Every- 
thing we were assured had been done ')>v him, that could 
be done. He was alive to the danger -v/e wertTto'^id, foresaw 
it !rtl, and made all thLe_prQvision lie possibly c5ula' nSl<:: 
to meet it. Well, a very palpable and obvious test oi 
his exertions, plainly would be his expenditure upon the 
t^lief of the people. We did not li]:c to write to the 
Secretariat at AUahabad for an account of it, for although 
such information ought of course to be communicated to ~ * ** 
^the public freely, it jarred upon us. to ask Sir George's 
own Secretariat, for information to be used againsCht-.^' ' ' 
administration. And sdfcvhile very desirous to know 
what it was, we refrainedm)m the attempt to ascertain it. 
fthe Pioneer — a journal puiP-^hed at Allaha^jad and ve*^/ 
/ unfavorably known throu^-^t the country, for th>^ way 
i in which it systematically excuses administrative^ errors, 
/ made an effort to weaken our charges against S/r Gqprge 
j Couper ; but inadvertently, and ty inadvertence/only, t:om- 
pleted the case against him, by disclosing wha'^^ his expen- 
, diture really was. The disclosure it made gave tpe final coup 
de grace to his administration. It turns out th\en, that the 
total expenditure of this humane and vigoroU's adminisr 
tration upon the relief of the people, during the six^months 
that this famine was des^^.ating the provinces, was jus^c^^— ^*- 
lakhs or about ;^5 7,000. The journal thus supplied, the one 
fact we had been waiting for, to complete the case! 
The writer ajdduced it as a proof that adecjuate action was 
tal<en, that **6^ lakhs of rupees had been laid out upon 
relief-work, up to the end of March." The case was now 
complete. 

With millions of »the poor, starving in ^a^ bitter 
North-West winter, and with 4? millions of people all 
more or less in distress, and •without a poor law»o/ any 
kind to meet their misery, the full amount of the provision 
made for their relief, was some ;^5t),ooo to»;£"6|),ooO; The_. 
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disclosHre would have stridden us dumb, but that it was 
necessary to impresss the fact upon, the pubHc mind. 
We knew ^^ell that the expenditure had been very small, 
md that our stateijient that Sir George Couper#had done 
.othing for the people, was true p but we were not pre- 
ai^Qd for a disclosure of this order. It was idle after 
lis to s]>.eak of ^relief at all. The simple fact 
; — there wr^-.>^;::^ne. How are \;^e to aaake the reader, 
oc^rslj^d \|pii|i[e^^e figures mean ? It may help him 
k^haps, ' ' > * 5 him that in England, with its 
)Jp aralif ly sm;J4j population of 20 millions, the rates 
i. ^^ rp/* ^T^i^^^-^^ p,por have never fallen short during 
""^I^^lS^/^^^V* years of^fiv^ six5..Qr.se_veil millions sterling a 
''i-'' . ..e last year for which we have any information 
'v-^^s i86q, when the State expenditure, upon direct relief 
of the^ poor, vrais ^7,700,000. This vast expenditure i5 
'uc |;iorislon mad^^ in the parishes of ^le kingdom, that 
^ -,o poor* person-, actually starves. The workhouses " ar6^, 
■.>*":cn' ^''"- the aged . 9.nd infirm and the very young, and a "^ 
*vf«lMy allowance of bread and muney made to the desti-, 
-..rt^*> poor, all the year roun Jp If a death from actual) 
-^tr.-'V'ition '\% e.ver reported iJ^England^ we know with! 
^-'^iaf 1 <-tn3r a*jd indKg:na"i''^n i lis commented upon. No 
excuse 'ii -aoa^ilTc^U \--'xt the^Jime of it is searched to the 
bottomv And v; ill: Mie people found ~ dead in the streets 
by the c?^rt-loac, night after night as at Lucknow, and 
bein^ tumbled by scores in\o old wells as at Bareilly, Sir 
*^;;riTG Co'\per at the erid of it all, and when half a 
iniliioa of pjcuple had actually died of starvation, pointed 
tc^ his exp<^nditiire of /^"6o,ODO, as a proof of the humane 
vigour wit^n v/hich he attenripted to relieve their sufferings ! 
There^-are no poor laws in i ndia, for providing for the sick 
--^lai't'T" aged poor, and for men out of employ. The people 
take the care oi th^ poor entirely upon themselves, and 
look to Government for assistance, only when the extrem- 
ity of famine comes upon them. This ^ honourable 
readiness of the people themselves to sustain their poor in 
ordinary seasons^ gives them a peculiar claim upon the 
assistance of the Government, when a failure of harvests 
makes \t jio longer possible for tUem to do without it. 
And now look for a moment, at what our coyrse has 
really^ teen. The GovernrTient \s the great landlord of the 
NorthAVest^ taking about 65 per cent, of the gross rental, 
_^s its. share of the produce of the people's industry: 
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\ What the gross annual value or the harvests in the T^orttf- 

West really is, has been much disputed. We had an int^ 
esting controversy some years ago with Mr. C. A. F^ 
then secrttary to the North- West G v eminent 
point, and that gentlenfen estimated the valj 
member rightl}^, at ^"24,000,000 sterling 
own estimate was a very much high 
assume the moi^y vatie of the- ly^ 
year to be ;^24,ooo,ooo to £30,ooo,c^ ^ 
good deal below the amount. No'^:%,-' 
round figures, ;£'6,ooq,ooo. In othe^;^. ^ 
share of the gross produce is about #^1^ 
consist of the khurreefor rain harvest, 'h\ 
Tiibbee harvest. What their respective vaiii 
tell, but it is to the khurreef harvest m Nove 
^tate looks mainly, we believe, for the paym' 
revenue. The nckbee kists are collected in M: 
and those for the kliuvreef in November and 
' JSTow there was no khui'^reef this last year, the rains h' 
totally failed. The people had lost their harvest altogeti 
ivhile there was the Gcivernment demand for its sh 
^^.iianging over them for, we suppose, ;^3,ooo,ooo sterling, 
Tto be paid by them anyho\lr they could. Ar^ instead of 
[ remitting the demand, because the people had no harvest 
from which to pay it, or at all events suspending 
the collection of it, the inexorable claim was mmde, 
and the State share of ;6"3,ooo,ooo wrung from the people 
in their misery ! Regardless of the known distress, regard- 
less of the fact that a mass of the population would have 
to depend upon x:harity for their maintenance, and that 
r in Sir Geoi^e Cpuper's own words we should '' ruin th^ 
mass of the revenue payers" by exacting our share from 
I them when there was no harvest to share — the cast iron 
I machinery of the State went right on and over the people,* '^^ 
i crushing the £3,000,000 out of them, and refusing to 
L give them th® slightest assistance to keep their poor alive. 
Jf We took our ;£"3,ooo,ooo share without remorse, and then 
' I left the people to deal with the millions of the destitute poor, 
i as they could. Now that we know what Sir George Cou- 
' per's so-called ^' relief^ was — namely ;^6o,ooa -nn six 
/ montns- we know all We wa^jt no further revelation. 
V More horrible cruelty was never shown under civifized 
\ rule. There were no poor-houses, no poor rates, no fund 
J- whatever to save the people. Sir George was determir\f d 
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there should be no famine ; and so after Instructing every 

^i|trict officer to shut his ears and close his eyes to the cries 

^^^eojfle left to perish — he went to . Allahabad, and 

"' "&ere with the utmost composure, while ^he people 

^ ' I by hundreds of t|^cu3ands. ^ He never woke 

Ir. Knight's letter of 1 5 th February in the 

^him out of, his guilty course. He then 

:'^fe/ "^he first tinn*;, to s^ what was going 

^^^]\|Hina»an^^ the end of March, screwed 

' ''^"^'"^Vj^lfe o^the £60,000 of his total 
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fom l^ese provinces as the State slj^re 
the terrible famine of 1837, not 
^poo,ooo«to £200,000,000 sterling, and when 
who have produced it all, can produce 110 
the unkindly E^rth refusing it to their 
"^blood — we could positively spare but £6c,ooo 
"the last £3,000,000 we wrung from therft, to save 
from the cruel death of hunger. The taking thes^' 
£^,000,000 was the crime of multitudinous murder-4- 
^nd the blood of these poor creatures shall not remain iri 
our skirts, at all events. The one fact we were waiting fory 
was furnishe(f ; apd the case sta'nds forth in an awful com- 
pleteness of outline, that we never even ourselves supposed 
it could attain. 

^r George Couper's minute was a tissue of untruths, such 

?"' never before drawn up, we think, by a man in respon- 

'^ losition. He began by declaring that he sent Colonel 

.er in October last, to warn the District Executive of 

*^^ ' ,t was coming, and to make every preparation for it 

was really sent, as we have shown* from his own 

1 btructions, to tell them that ther^ was no longer any 

t~ rger of famine ; to compel them to close the existing 

l:cf works instantly; and to make them understand 

"c early that any attempt to ' get up' a famine, would be 

de^lt with in a way they would not forget. • The district 

oiiicers were positively threatened by Colonel Fraser, in 

language that we cannot quote in these pages. And 

Sir Geo'rge Couper then dared to represent to the Supreme 

Govemriient, that Colofiel Eraser's* mission was the result 

of his^ foresight, and of #a humane resolve to save the 

peop4e alive? He went on to declare that, in spite of an 

ample relief- v\;p,ge, th^ people would not come to the works ; 

aud toy the Govemment that it was most 'unaccount- 
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able ;' the fact beilig that there.*wefe no reh'ef-worI!s at all 
in most places, and that where there were any^ the people 
were deliberately driven, from them, by rates thtet were an 
infamy, t^at were but" half or two'thirds the rate^-v^e 
said they were, and* were bging acted ^ upon at tfi^^^^^ 
very time he was wiiting his defence. H|.took no notice X, 
of the charge, that where sucW-'works'''^<?r^' opened, the 
people were expc^eJ in^the cold and bitter nights of the 
North-West vwnter, without shelter of any kind Over th«m, , 
or even cooly blal^kets to wrap them in. He. s»id 
nothing about his exaction of the land kist. We 
have shown that he himself wayied the Government of 
India, that to exact it, would " simply ruin tlie mass of the 
revenue-payers I' and that the zemiiadars had shown a noble 
example to the State of forbearance with their rent 
claims. And yet he proceeded straightway to exa'ct the 
kist, and 'went on doing jJf up to the middle of 
January^ He succeeded, \^^ believe, in wringing the 
bulk of the revenue from thb people, though he knew 
he was " simply ruining 'them ; and h^^.^ so thrown masses 
of them into the hands of t|ie money-leader from whom 
they will now never escape. 1 

0^«^R advices from the North-West \^e telling us ^ this very time— May— 
"that the wages on the Lucknow relief-Avorks were then ; — 
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Bildars ... ... •- -. iK ann^ 

Common laborers ... ... ... I f^ 

Children ... ... ... ... ^^^ 

These wages are one anna lower all romid than the rates when foe aK: 
ordinary prices. At Sitapur the rates were a little higher :— v..--^^ '^ 

Bildars ' ... ^ ... ... ... i/^ anna. 

Common laborers ... ... ... iX »» 

Women ... .... .«. ••• * >» 

Children ... ... ••• ••• ^A- .» 

The rates were being changed, at the time our correspondent wrote, jy 
making paymenfpartly in grain, with a view to make the remuneration a 
little higher. But the above were the rates at which the people were bemg 
paid, both at Lucknow and Sitapur in Februaiy on to May, with wheat at lo 
seers the rupee at the former place, and 9X seers at the latter, the people 
never getting full measure from the dealers even at these rates. 6ir George 
Couper had told the Government of India that he had taken gr.eat^ care to 
fix the wage at a rate that \vould give thf people sufficient though ' bare' 
subsistence ; and that as the current pric^ of wheat and dhall had teeen 11, 
1.2, and even 13 seers per rupee throughout, he had made the wage 1%: anna 

\ per day ; and he added — , . 

' ** I hope hat if I have erred on the side ^ liberalitf, I shall not want . 

I ^ * % , ^ 
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he forgiveness of H. E. the Viceroy in Council ; (but be H. E.'s decision 
what it may, I think I have demonstrated that wjliatever the causes which 
deterred the people from coming to the works may have been, insufficiency of 
food was not one of them." ' 

/Ke said nothing about " rigorous task work'^ beiii^g exacted in return for 
^--^s I j^ anna rate ; but at the very time he was thus (writing, and up till even 
^X May, the rates were but one-half or two-thirds of th/e 1% wage, with food in- 
definitely dearer than he told the Government it wa^. He says : — '* I decided 
at the outset that the labourer could not live on ifess ^han i j^ anna per day, 
because the rupee would purchase but ii to I3^eers' of food-gain."* His actual 
^ rate^had been, but one-half to two-thirds of whkt he saidfic was, while the 
i-u^e has purchased no more than 9 to lo seers of short measure. 

Yv'JtJi food at 9 seers the rupee, and the relief wage of the masses (the 
cooly) ati anna per day under " rigorous task work," it is clear that the 
peop!^ have Been deliberately starved off the works, w^herever they iTave 
really left them. But they did not leave them, even at these rates. When 
i.he works were opened at Muttit so late as May, the people poured in, in 
such crowds, upon the engineers, that they had to fly, the starving multitude 
, -- 'l)eiB5J flesperate. Wherever the rate was even i anna, the people stayed by 
Hia^ wprks though, slowly starving^^yhen it went down to ^ ai^na, they went 
^ .back in d'^^pair to. their huts to di^ fut thei^e zvere nd relief -works at all, at 
ijumberless places.' At Lv-rk^r^w, tMfe were none till the middle of Febniary, 
after four months,</?i^,,»;.&r^. ^e suffering? and after nine dead bodies a night had 
becii fjicked up in the \. ■ ets every irK iiiing for a whole month. The %■ 
anna late, with food at. ^ seers Che rupe\, was absolute starvation. There are 
64 pice in the ru) oe, nnd 9 seers are^^equal to 144 chittacks. Then— 

, ' Pice. ^'". Chittacks. J Pice. Chittacks;* 



^ 



64 • : « 144 #; 3 = 6f V 

Thns if eve^^ pie o'' the actual subsistence rate of % annas were spent upon 
graiti^it wqt'ld ' "pcur no more for the miserable creatures than 6% chittacks 
oC fos%d, wnlif ^ George Couper assured the Government that he "had 
carefully fr^njt- his rate so as to enable the laborer to obtain double thatquan- 
t^ or twelve chittacks of grain, beside salt and hrewood. 

■- ,^ f^^. attempt was made (Pioneer) to show that to have provided blankets for 

'^*- people would have cost Rs. 10,000,000. It is a proportion only of the 

yjr* '.' <~'^i^^ who have not bundles of rags to wrap themselves ,in, while ;(^ioo,ooo 

^ >'f /:iiy Would have given every poor creature what \^s wanted. At Agra this 

\ provision was made in February at trifling cost, and the attempt to show that 

our demands upon the State were extravagant, are thoroughly dishonest. The 

jsum we have named (;^ioo,ooo) would more than have met the wants of the 

poor miserable creatures, who it is admitted (Pioneer) had in some cases no 

Shelter whatever-. Let the English reader imagine what it means. No shelter 

^^ over head, with the thermometer at 32"^ freezing point, and without even a 

\ Rs. 2 cooly blanket to cover them. England must call the Indian Govem- 

y ment strongly to account for its reactionary attitude on this subject, from the 

— ^ extravagant and unprincipled conduct of Sir Richard Temple, who made 

p our expenditure a by- word in 1 874. 

I The condition to which the nfiserable people of the Agra, Rohilkund, and 

i Lucknow divisions have been reduced, by the starvation process to which 

^ they Itei^e been subjected, seems to be perfectly frightful. The people con- 

\ • . * *• JL chittack is 2 ounces : an anna is \\d. 
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tinue to die like i 
follow ; — 



ottem sheep. The fctums for March and April are af'"' 



RoMkund\" 

\ 
Agra ^ 

Lucknvw . . ; 

Roy BareUly 



f 



^ J March 
%'"{ April 

J March 
"'I April 

_ J March 
•••• J April 

\ March 
•• ( April 



37^884 

19,081 

19,802 

13,885 
15,327 



9,076 

8,10s 

14,472 5,028 



taking the provin'i.cs as a whole, the returns are— 

( April J878. 

N,-W. Pr\vinces ... 157,326 



April 18^, 
78,4^8 



And this ia^what coi^ijes of grinding the land revenue out of j the people, 
when the^e is no harvest to pay it from. The people starve eh masse, and 
get into a condition' from which there is no rescuing them. W^en standing 
in the poor-house at Agra in February, with 2,c^o pc'r wn^ches crowding 
into it, Dr. Tyler said to us — ** They are too far gc o noaifto do anything 
for them : more than half of them will be dead in^fe than six weeks.'" 
This is the outcome, we say, of s^^"^g the State macj^e over the people, 
to grind the land revenue out ofV^ ^n, when there is/notl.lng to pay it with : 
and of the ** please discourage relief brks in every possible way," policy. 

The disclosure that the total amount .\sp3 upon the 
relief of the p.^ople in the North-West, fW ^ September 
to the end of March last, was but 6| lakt - (-^50,000 to 
;£"6o,ooo), furnished so absolute a corroboration of our 
charges against Sir George Couper, that we f^it it to be 
needless for Ud to fio on. The Pioneer did nVDt tt^l us 
tvJten this money ^j^s^ spent, but even this m% " ' 1^ 
mockery of the pe»| Ineed was not forthcomin[|vbss:i 
after Mr. Knight's le? had appeared in Februar^"^ '^ 

establishing our chargcv against Sir George Couper's adm: 
nistration we have been urider the heavy disadvantage of 
prosecutor, whose evidence consists mainly of the admissions 
made by the other side. /Sir George Couper shall himself 
tell us when this outlay was made. If the reader will turn 
to his defence he will see that Appendix A giires us the 
number of people upcm the relief-works, and in the poor- 
houses from September to end of March, for 'but one 
district only, Agra. Now we !nay be very sure «that Sir 
George has selected the district which speaks most 'favour- 
ably for him ; and what do we find*even hefe,^. ' • 
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Daily average of relief, ^eptemher iSfj to 



4 



March '1878, 



Septtmber ^ 

October 

Js^£^yfji\bpj ' 

December 

January 

"February 

March 

figures 



tKj,t 




Relief-worki. Poor-house. 
... 2,250 . ^325 

♦ ... ... 5.500 . ^85 

..0 4,400 ( 285., 

4,400 1 ^ 200 
2,8<W . 450 

... 22,OlW 900 

- ... ... 20,00^ 1,306 

The figures speak for themselves, ^nd.^show clearly 

even the miserable 6| lakhs^ for which Sir George 

would take credit, was nearly all s^er^after public atten- 

tion had beea called to the truly horrijble condition of the 

peo.Tier The Pioneer of course knew this v>xU enough, 15ut 

^f^a^.'hbriest en > .:gh to cojiceal it. If we asisume that one- 

iVvf of this 1-: icf (3i lakhs), was spread over the first five 

.^Kionths of the pe-iod, and the remaining 3/j lakhs spent ifi 

"^l^ebruaryi' and"Morch, we shall make a .suffici^itly close ^ 

' approxinvjation 1'? Che facts. So it comes qut finally that 

the foresigi^fc vigojr and humanity shown by Sir George 

Couper and M5 Li. .^enant, found/ their full expression in 

an expenditu^Npt '.out Rs^^ibo a day, ' spread over a 

distressed popula^on m 42 HL 5ns of people, an mdefi- 

nite proporlioji. f wIiofp ^^ suffermg the horrors of 

a bitter fami ~e. / •^ ^ ^ , 

r ilelief Days Per day. 

Ics. ../325»ooo -f 150 = Rs. 2,100 / .. 

TiSere is the^act. li is to trifle with the public intelligence 
to speak of &ii* George Couper's defence to our charges. 
There is n/d defence. It stands out with lightnmg 
clearness >cliat the people were left io perish, in accord- 
ance wKh the instructions carried b>-n:olonel Fraser to the 
head-cfriarters of the various divii^ W October. 

now for the other terribld / in coiinecti^i witliT^^ 
lis a^^^rse. We have seen tha|^^ George Couper him- 
self wrote ^o the Supreme Govelnment s(. late as Novem- 
lef that ar.v attempt to exact tte land revenue from the 
people would "simply. .rmn the faass of revenue-payers.". 
He told that. Governtrient th*: it plainly ' did not 
realize tl^e fact that the M^rr^^/ tod absolutely peri./ied ; 
that there was no harvest from wfeich the" people could 
pay it, 'and that the zemindars had acted so nobly m 
susp'-adrng the collection* of their rents, that it would 
be a reflection upon the State if it did not show the 
same fdrbearaHce. /hid, though writing thus, he went 
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straight on to thS exaction of the kists, juj^^t as'thou^-h 
the t^^op^e had reaped a harvest. The exactitjn went "on 
froml November to the middle of January ai»I over the 
Provlii^cef, the Vast sum of ^3,000,000 sterling or more- 
havimg to be wrenchecf from the people. *Sp^ 

Thlp exaction spread over sixty days means Rs. y: 
per clay. See now what British rule really is. Under 
nativJ' fule the •demai^d would have been remitted ^i- 
togetlfier, bec&use there was no harvest to meet it Wij h 
our Jyes wide open to the fact that the exaction wom^-. 
simply ruin them, the State machine moves on cruel \ 
destiJiy, crushing Rs. 500,000 per day out of the misefi. ~ 
able I people, for sixty long days together, and showing 
our 'I humanity" by allotting Rs. 2,1^0 per day for their relief, 
undo' rigorous task work. We demand solemnly and 
witlu^s'l passionate earnes-v^tciess — Has the world ever seen 
a ruS lik^ this before ? 

/Mid then we wonder that the people prefer native rule to 
our lown ; and we appoint Famine Commissions tq find 
out liow it is that the people die in nnill Ions, when they 
lose fheir harvest. Without a poor lav/, without machinery 
of ar|y kind for the relief of the people, we proceed calmly 
with/ our 'administration'' of the country,^ and wonder 
that! it does not succeed. Now that £he veil is lifted by 
the Imerest accident, we see a briUiant "^V^^j^al Court 
gaiily dancing, banquetting, legislating and ^^^inist^ring' 
in Calcutta ; a poor, apathetic, sleeping crea^^e w^hcfm we 
ca^l Lieutenant-Governor doing his dancing, pirouetting 
an)d ' administering' at Allahabad, and the great State ma- 



rolling 



crushing on over 



and 
were cane iiV a sugar miH, 
ghastly heaps of the crushed dead behind 
WITHOUT ANY ONE EVEN KNOWING IT till a jour-^ 



leaving 



chlinery of cast iron, going 
thfe people as .though they 

an]d ' ' ' ' 

it, 

nalist " seeking notoriety" and going that way, complam^ 
thiit the atmosphere is faint and heavy ^ and that he fears' 
thpe is son^ething wrong. ; 

(We tell the Government plainly that knowing, as it well. 
■■' .#7.% that nothing gives the people such relief in famin 
aJ--!iie suspension of the land revenue, our exaction of iti, 
in these North -West Provinces, \^ien we knew- what itsl^ 
effect would be — has made us guilty of the blood of thq 
pmor, heart-broken, crushed, c^espairing people, wli^ laid! 
dipwn and died as our State T/uggernauth rolled over them/ 
tcf the distant music of thc^ir banquetting' and pirouetting 
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